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oe / VOTUA gift windou-* 
/s coming to your home 


Avon presents an exceptional group of cosmetics and toiletries, 
distinctively packaged and modestly priced for Christmas giving. 


Obtainable only through your Avon Representative. 


...Welcome her when she calls. 


* Like a show window — this fairyland 
of glittering Christmas gifts is now 
being shown by the Avon Representative 
in your community. 


MONTREAL * NEW YORK + TORONTO + LONDON + QUEBEC CITY + WINNIPEG » HAMILTON + WINDSOR * VANCOUVER «© EDMONTON 
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It is a recipe for a bigger, richer, more comfortable Canada. 


The “pinch” is scores ol shiploads otf the red earth 
— bauxite —from British Guiana. A three-thousand- 
mile ocean journey ends at Port Alfred on the 
Saguenay River. Then the bauxite goes by rail to the 
electrical “kitchen” at Arvida a tew miles away. There 
aluminum is refined from the bauxite by using 


electricity provided by harnessing the same Saguenay. 


You see, the Saguenay provides two essentials for making 
aluminum — deep water for cargo ships and cataracts 


for power — within a few miles of one another, 


Standing on the dock at Port Alfred, you see 
something unique. You watch freight cars filled 
with bauxite disappear over a hill and return with 
shining aluminum. The process of turning 
bauxite into aluminum has added Port Alfred and 
the city of Arvida to Canada’s living space, and 


opened new opportunities tor thousands of Canadians. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD. 


Producers and Processors of Aluminum for Canadian Industry and World Markets 


Plants at Shawinigan Falls, Arvida, Isle Maligne, Shipshaw, Port Alfred, 
Wakefield, Kingston, Toronto, Etobicoke 
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JOHN BAYNE MACLEAN, 1862-1950 


F IT observed the formalities this editorial 
would be enclosed in a black border. In the 
severe and narrow sense of that narrowest 

of words it concerns a death the death 
of Lieutenant-Colonel John Bayne Maclean. 

It’s our feeling nevertheless that the magazine 
to which he gave his name cannot, in simple 
reality, concede the death of John Bayne 
Maclean. For as we mourned him the parts 
of him that lived were as close and challenging 
as tomorrow’s deadline or the next stack of 
proofs. One of our editors had just left on a 
trip around the worid to look, as a Canadian, 
at sundry trouble spots and try to discern what 
special meanings they hold for Canadians. One 
of our writers had just returned from a trip 
across Canada during which he talked to hun- 
dreds of teen-agers and tried to find out what 
the next generation is doing and fhinking 
and hoping. Other people who work here were 
judging the 2,000 entries in a contest for Cana- 
dian fiction writers. The presses were getting 
ready to roll on stories about a new Canadian 
fighting plane, a famous Canadian actor, a 
woman who runs a celebrated Canadian res- 
taurant, a successful Canadian salesman and 
the mayor of a small Canadian town. 

We who work for it are only too conscious 
that Maclean’s Magazine often falls short of its 
founder’s vision. We believe the vision itself 
first seen at a time when there were no Canadian 
periodicals speaking to a general audience of 
Canadians on Canadian terms-—was a great 
one. We believe that Canada has grown in 
stature in direct proportion to the growth of 
its national voice and that in pioneering a new, 
and for many years unprofitable, outlet for our 
national voice Colonel Maclean followed the 
highest ideals of public service. 

John Bayne Maclean founded Maclean’s 


Magazine— forerunner of three other national 
magazines and companion of three dozen busi- 
ness papers-—at a time when doing so seemed 
neither sensible nor safe. Sixty-three years ago 
he quit a job as a $7-a-week reporter on a 
Toronto paper and started a small periodical 
publishing house of his own. By 1911 his 
largest and most profitable publication was 
Busy Man’s Magazine, the original digest. But 
although Busy Man’s Magazine was a highly 
successful venture commercially, it was jetti- 
soned because it did not offer a medium through 
which Canadians could write and hear about 
Canadian affairs, Canadian attitudes and 
Canadian traditions. Its successor, Maclean’s, 
lost heavily before it won acceptance. It won 
acceptance, finally, because John Bayne 
Maclean tried to teach it to speak up but not 
to speak stridently—in a voice sometimes 
hungry with aspiration, sometimes angry with 
self-criticism, more often as low and casual as 
the voice of next-door neighbors chewing the 
fat over a sunset. Over the long haul he sought 
to prove or disprove nothing except that under- 
standing comes with knowledge. 

That is why, as we honor him and mourn 
him, we cannot quite bring ourselves to believe 
that he is dead. Perhaps somewhere in this issue 
of the magazine that bears his name there will 
be a sentence or a phrase that will cause some 
young man or woman to believe that Canada 
is a better or more interesting place than he or 
she had realized, or that something is amiss in 
Canada that he or she must try to fix. Perhaps 
in time some small new better thing will come 
of that small new stirring of awareness. 

And John Bayne Maclean, who is said to 
have died one day before his 88th birthday, 
will be embarked on the 89th year of a valiant 
and fruitful life. 
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...and one to erow on 


If you could give your child the one birthday 
present that would do most for him while he’s 


growing up — what would it be? 
You know the answer — it’s security. 


But security is a big word — and there’s more 
than one kind. There’s the bread-and-butter kind 
that includes a good education and a good start in 
life. And there’s the inner kind —a happy home 
where grown-ups are at peace with life — because 


they don’t have to worry about Tomorrow. 


Luckily both kinds of security come in the same 


package. When you safeguard your family’s future 


THE PRUDENTIAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


with The Prudential. you also reap one of life’s 


greatest rew ards —_ pear e of mind 


Prudential life insurance is that wonder-of- 
wonders, the gift the giver gets. While you are guar- 
anteeing your child the chance to grow to happy 
maturity, you are giving yourself “one to grow on,” 


too. 


It's our birthday. too 


This month The Prudential is 75. We're proud of the 
security we've been able to bring to Canadian and Ameri- 
can homes down through the years. And it’s a pleasant 
thought for us that we're helping a lot of people stay 
younger in spirit by taking off their shoulders many 


worries about tomorrow. 





Sf 


erving Canadians for over 41 Years 


| Over One Million Canadian Policyholders 
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Youngsters aren’t 
immune! 


THE 
“BOTTLE BACILLUS”* 
(P. OVALE) 


Every time you wash their hair... 


Use LisTerine ANTISEPTIC 


You will be delighted to 
clean and 


XQ)R some reason, school children to disappear, 
! 
seem to be right in line for dand find how wondertulls 


ult, It’s troublesome. It's common. tresh the scalp and hair begin to look 


It’s catching In clinical tests, twice-a-day Listerine 
; \ntiseptic treatments brought mark 
Se r th first sign 1 } ° 
hohe race izn of dandrutt ed improvement within a month to 


flakes, scales, itching, vet starte t Ta “ . 
Hake ules, ching, vet arted at 76'/ of dandruff sufferers. 





mee with Listerine Antiseptic and 
massage. Better yet—use  Listerine Start Now! 
Citta nitic me ao Meucaeilad sure didn 
u wash the children’s hair. Don't wait until dandrutt gets 4 
head rt. Do as countless mothers 
Dand “ nothing to fool with. lo: Make Listerine Antiseptic a part 
It calls tor prompt treatment ot the children’s regular hair-washing. 
positive treatment unbise pet Incidentally, many of them = follow 


tr itme rt . 
’ sian the same routine with their own hair. 


Kills “Bottle Bacillus” Listerine Antiseptic is_ the 


same 
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BACKSTAGE 
AT OTTAWA 


The Whisper of Conscription 


By BLAIR FRASER 


Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


ROG. CONSERVATIVES were 

put in a cruel dilemma by the 

three Quebec by - elections, 
October 16. They got out of it with 
dignity and courage, though perhaps 
at some cost in votes. 

In the past, PC failure to contest 
Quebec ridings has often been at- 
tributed to political cowardice. They 
would make great efforts between 
elections to rally Quebec support 
then shrink from _ revealing how 
futile these efforts had been. This 
time the party was determined that 
this should not be said of it again. 

Every preparation was made for 
contesting all three Quebec seats. 
Two of them were forlorn hopes, but 
in the’ third— Joliette- the PCs 
thought they had a real chance. The 
retiring M.P., Georges Emile La- 
palme (now provincial Liberal leader 
in Quebec) was personally strong 
there, but so is Quebec Labor Minis- 
ter Antonio Barrette, whose home 
town it is. With Barrette’s help, the 
Tories thought they could beat any 
Liberal who might aspire to succeed 
Lapalme. 

And so the campaign budgets were 
prepared and approved, the organiz- 
ers picked, the candidates lined up 
in readiness for local conventions. 
Win or lose, the PCs were going to 
give the Liberals a fight. 

Then, alas, a young Conservative 


M.P. named Henri Courtemanche 
made a speech in the House of 
Commons a violent attack on 


Liberal measures for taking part in 





the Korean War. Courte- 
manche sits for Labelle 
which for years was repre- 
sented by the great isola- 
tionist Henri Bourassa. His 
speech was right in the 
Bourassa vein. 

In Parliament the damage was 
relatively slight. The other Quebec 
Conservative, Navy veteran Leon 
Balcer, of Three Rivers, got up to 
dissociate himself and the party from 
what Courtemanche had said. He 
offered wholehearted support to the 
defense effort. That was the end of 
it, in parliament. 

In Quebec it was not the end 
Courtemanche was hailed in the 
isolationist Press as a hero, the lone 
guardian of the people’s rights. Word 
began to trickle through to Ottawa 
that in the coming by-elections the 
Progressive Conservatives could 
count on support from the isolation- 
ists. 

From Ottawa the word went back 
‘‘We don’t want your support.”” But 
as time went on it appeared that the 
anti-war element in Quebec wouldn’t 
take ‘‘No”’ for an answer. 

The climax came when a testi- 
monial banquet for Henri Courte- 
manche was organized in Montreal. 
The young M.P. was to be met at the 
station by a parade of former Bla 
Populaire stalwarts and was to ride 
through the streets in an open car, 
sitting beside the aged patriarch of 
Quebec nationalism, Henri Bourassa 

PCs in Ottawa heard about it just 
in time. Discreet hints were dropped 
to Henri Courtemanche that he’d 
better stay away and he did—the 
banquet fell through. But it was 
evident now that no matter what 


the PCs might Continued on page 52 








The Government sometimes does what it said it wouldn't do. 
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THE WINDSORS didn't like Baxter's Maclean's article when it was reprinted. 


LONDON LETTER by BEVERLEY BAXTER 


The Duke Was Indiscreet 


HERE has been considerable 

i criticism of the Duke of Windsor 

for breaking with tradition, at 
any rate British tradition, and writ- 
ing his memoirs for publication 
during his lifetime and for a very 
high fee. It is perhaps only fair to 
state that the criticism has been 
stronger in the Dominions than in 
Great Britain. 

It is not his fault that two of the 
principal actors in the abdication 
drama are now dead —Stanley Bald- 
win and the then Archbishop of 
Canterbury. They can make no 
reply. On the other hand Winston 
Churchill and Lord Beaverbrook, 
who were in close contact with the 
young King throughout the crisis, 
are very much alive but there is 
nothing in the memoirs that reflects 
against them in any way. Quite 
naturally the author deals kindly 
with them for they were openly 
King’s men. 

We have a rule in the House of 
Commons that any M.P. who has 
a special interest in the subject under 
discussion must reveal it before 
making his speech. Thus a member 
with financial holdings in steel or 
cotton or any other such enterprise 
would have to state that fact if we 
were debating the conditions of any 
of these industries. 

Therefore I propose in what I am 
now writing to begin with disclosing 
my own interest in the matter. Some 
of it is already known but the sequel 
which has never been published is 
not without some political interest at 
this time. 

But first, in view of the Duke’s 
version, it might be well to recall the 
salient facts and how they moved 
remorselessly to their tragic climax. 
A new generation has come into 
being since then and what is a legend 
to them should be resolved into 
history. 


For months before the abdication, 
in my position as an M.P. and 
editorial adviser to Lord Kemsley’s 
group of newspapers, I was aware of 
the tremendous publicity being given 
in America and on the Continent to 
the romance of the King and Mrs. 
Simpson. Of course in London, 
among the smart set, it was also 
known but the newspapers main- 
tained a self-denying ordinance and 
the public at large were not aware of 
the lady’s existence. 

Many of us were disturbed by this 
attitude of the Press despite the fact 
that it was altruistic and honorable 
in purpose. The silence of the news- 
papers gave no warning to the King 
of what the public reaction would be. 
To that extent the British news- 
papers in their desire to protect the 
dignity of the Throne were less than 
fair to Edward. 

It was during this period that I 
met Mrs. Simpson for the first and 
only time. With an old friend, 
Colonel John Dodge, and his wife, 
my wife and I dined at Mrs. Simp- 
son’s flat and found her a charming 
hostess who did everything to make 
the evening pleasant. Later I was 
to regret the evening for it made my 
subsequent actions seem ungrateful 
as well as harsh. 

The days passed by and suddenly, 
almost without warning, the nation 
was confronted with a constitutional 
crisis. Prime Minister Baldwin had 
gone to see the King and the story 
blew up like a bomb. The news- 
papers which had kept silent so long 
published pictures which were old to 
the Americans but startlingly new to 
the British. 

The nation was shocked, hurt. It 
was also resentful that the facts had 
been withheld. There had been no 
preparation of public opinion which, 
I repeat, was a dereliction on the part 
of the Press. Continued on page 34 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 


(Vest Indies 


AND 


bith America 


THIS WINTER 


Pack your bags and away you go! 


Visit storied Jamaica . .. see old Spanish ‘Town. 
In Venezuela, motor through the Maritime 
Andes to Caracas. Shop in Curacao, world-famous 
“Shopper's Paradise’. At Panama, a full-day 
excursion across the Isthmus from Cristobal 
And there's gay Havana in Colorful Cuba! You'll 
cruise in luxury on the Empress of Scotland 
Your outside stateroom will be bright and 
airy; meals superb! Caretree shipboard life 
includes deck sports, swimming, night club 
entertainment. And traditional 
Canadian Pacific courtesy and service. 


No Visas O) passports req dred, 


12 Day Cruises from NEW YORK 14 Day Cruises from NEW YORK 


Dec. 22, Jan. 5 Jan. 19, Feb. 4, 20, March 8, 24 


Kingston — La Guaira — Havana Kingston — La Guaira — Havana 
$330 up Curacao — Cristobal — $385 up 


Information and reservations from your own travel agent or 
any Cancdian Pacific agent. 
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VALET FREES 3 OCCUPANTS 
OF WRECKED, BLAZING CAR 


Robert Foster, 29, of Hamilton, Ont., with his wife’s help; 
saves three young men from perishing in flames 














; ERE Te? mae 4 | \ & ‘ 
1. The sight that met the eyes of Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
after midnight on the Mount Albion Road was any- 
thing but pleasant. An old model sedan had careened 
off the road, ploughed 60 feet along a gulley and smash- 
ed into a tree. A broken fuel line had sprayed gasoline 
on the hot motor and flames broke out. Leaping from 


his car, the young valet ran to the scene. 





3. Foster put three of the victims in his car and drove 
them to the hospital. The fourth was taken in a police 
ambulance. Thanks to the coolness and unselfish 
efforts of Robert Foster and his wife, the four seriously 
injured men did not burn to death in the wreck. We 
are proud to present THE DOW AWARD to this 


gallant young Canadian citizen. 














2. One man had been thrown to the road. The hood had 
been ripped off and the motor wrapped around the 
tree. In spite of her husband’s protests, Mrs. Foster 
insisted on helping to get one man out. Then Foster 
had to rip off the back part of the front seat to get the 
other two men free. By this time the whole car had 
been enveloped in flames. An explosion might easily 
have followed. 





THE DOW AWARD is a citation presented for acts of outs 
standing heroism and includes, as a tangible expression of 
appreciation, a $100 Canada Savings Bond. The Dow Award 
Committee, a group of editors of leading Canadian daily 
newspapers, selects Award winners from recommendations 
made by a nationally known news organization. 


For deeds such as Robert Foster’s, more than 
215 Canadians have been presented with The 
Dow Award since its inception in April, 1946, 


DOW BREWERY * MONTREAL 


BA.230 
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TEST PILOT WATERTON watches as mechanic fixes chute on writer Keith. Soon they sliced the sky at a silent 650 mph. 


| FLEW IN OUR NEW JET FIGHTER 


The first reporter to fly in Avro Canada’s CF100 twin-jet fighter tells you what it’s like at 10 miles 





per minute in the perilous atmosphere, and gives you a chilling preview of war in the new air agé 


HE BLACK AIRPLANE with the needle 

i nose rose like a rocket over Hamilton. Four 

miles above the city the pilot rolled the twin- 
jet gently over and set course for Toronto, 40 miles 
away. We were there, right over the heart of the 
city, three minutes and 40 seconds later. That 
works out to almost 650 miles an hour, or better 
than 10 miles a minute. 

I was flying in the rear cockpit of the CF100, 
Canada’s newest and best fighting plane, with test 
pilot ‘Bill Waterton, who works for A. V. Roe 
(Canada) Ltd., of Malton, near Toronto, the 
designers and builders. The Avro CF100 has been 
selected by the Department of National Defense, 
for which it was specially designed and built with 


By RONALD A. KEITH 


plenty of range to cover our northern frontiers, as 
Canada’s new frontline fighter. 

If war should come the CF 100, together with the 
F86 Sabre, a single-jet U. S.-designed fighter being 
built in Montreal by Canadair Ltd., would take the 
place in the RCAF once filled by the famous piston- 
driven Spitfire. 

Not only does the CF100 replace the Spitfire 
and the later British jet, the Vampire, but it hurls 
Canadian airmen into a weird new world, high 
above the clouds, where airplanes travel as fast as 
sound and the final enemies are not the human foes, 
hostile pilots squatting under glass domes, but the 
air itself. For at these speeds and these heights 
the «iz becomes a killer, as strange and terrifying 


as any faceless demon out of science fiction. The 
air can freeze and choke and fry the men who fly i 
it. Up in that high world lurk mysteries so vast 
that their nature, much less the means of conquering 
them, are still hidden by the bland blue of space 

In fact 
there are only two of them. But the RCAF has 
ordered 100 for earliest delivery 


The CF 100 isn’t in mass production yet 


These, together 
with an order for the same number of Sabres mak« 
$200-million 


placed. It’s too early to estimate the cost per-plane 


up a fighter-plane order recently 
of the CF100 since the prototypes must for the 
time being bear the huge book cost of the designing 
ind testing of what appears to be a long vicious line 


Two Rolls-Royce Avon Continued on page 5; 











Gendarmes sent over by France 


never need their guillotine. 


NT. PIERRE 


reservoir of liquor in the daze of 


the merry little port that was a 
American 


h prohibition, lies just 12 miles from Newfound- 
land’s Burin Peninsula and 70 minutes by air from 
Sydney, N.S. It is the capital of the Territory of 


the Isles of St. Pierre and Miquelon, the oldest and 
smallest possession of France. The tiny metropolis 
clings to its motherland and governs its colony of 
1,800 people with 10 gendarmes sent over from 
France and 300 civil servants. 

There are no bootlegging boats in the harbor 
now, the smell of cod is stronger than that of rum, 
llth of November 
Street are used for prize fights and French movies. 
In the cafés fishermen drink champagne, on the 


waterfront straw-stuffed sabots clatter, and Chanel 


empty liquor warehouses on 


No. 5 is displayed in a hundred shop windows with 
leeks, Benedictine and gay things from Paris. 

It was fish that brought the French to the islands 
14th century. While France and Britain 
fought to the New World the British 
captured and burned St. Pierre three times before 
the Treaty of Paris, 1814, finally allowed France to 
keep the islands as a fishing base. Nestling under 
Newfoundland like eggs under a hen, the archi- 
pelago with its four villages and one town, its 93 
square miles of hills and bogs, its reefs and rocky 
coasts dimmed by fog or hidden by winter snow, is 
all that France has le‘t of her vast North American 
Empire. 

The largest, most northerly island is Miquelon 


in the 


possess 





The Isles of 
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CODFISH AN 


Nestling under Newfoundland like eggs under a hen are the 


French islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon where vintage 
wines at $1 a bottle foam every night in the cafes on the 


quay to brighten the fading traditions of the Old World 


pronounced Miklon) with 500 one 


melancholy bourg that has no harbor. Joined to it 


people in 


by a seven-mile sandbar is beautiful green Langlade 
with a few summer homes, two farms and a stony 
beach. St. Pierre Island, though smaller, boasts 
the capital, two fishing settlements, half a dozen 
farms, about 18 miles of road and a harbor facing 
France. Roughly rectangular in shape with a bulge 
on the east side where all the people live, it is about 
five miles long and less than half as wide. Most of 
it is volcanic rock. It has no trees; if a sapling ap- 
pears it is cut down for firewood or a fence. Scraggly 
bushes try to cover its mountains 
they give up near the summits which are bald and 
grey and present a thrilling view of more hills, clear 
pools, deep bays, the dim coast of Newfoundland 
and the huddling little port. 
Not many travelers find their way to St. Pierre 
which is one of its charms), if they do they are 
never sure how or when they can leave it. Maritime 
Central Airways sends a 21-passenger plane up 
from Sydney every week if there is no fog, no rain, 
no wind. The Blue Seal, a freighter with accommo- 
dation for 10, calls monthly en route from Montreal 
to St. John’s but not for a return trip. The most 
reliable way of getting off the island is in the 
Miquelon, the rolling little steamer which belongs 
to the French Government. M. Morazé, her 
manager in St. Pierre, can predict her departure 
almost to the day. Of course, emergencies arise: the 
soccer team may want transportation to Newfound- 


so-called) but 


land; 
to fetch someone home for a funeral; sometimes | 
Miquelon takes a trip to France. Usually she 
to and from Halifax or Sydney three times a mont 
Anyone who happens to be where she is can get 
ride for around $50. 


it may be necessary to run over to Lang 


I flew to Sydney to be one of seven passengers 
the crowded little vessel. We took 18 hours to re 
St. Pierre. 
with an English vocabulary of three words: ok 
thanks and water-closet. M. and Mme. Dagort 
returning from an annual visit with their daught: 
in France, shared their tiny cabin with a you 
man who, like all well-to-do St. Pierrais, had spent 
year learning English in Canada. “St. Pierre is 
just like one family,” they said. Mme. Flahaut had 
with her an 11-year-old niece from Montreal wit 
lively Canadien manners and slangy patois. 

‘We cannot interpret her French; it is of Jacques 
Cartier’s time, not moderne as in St. Pierre and 
Paris,” they explained. 

They all addressed me in English but spoke to 
each other in French, which I do not understand 
We watched the sunset from the deck, we smiled 
each other and felt very friendly. 

I learned that everyone loves St. Pierre. On its 
lonely little island in a cold and foggy sea it is 
welcome haven where the crews of French trawlers } 
unload their fish and find a bit of comfort, wher } 
schooners from Canada’s coast come in for untax: 

U.S. cigarettes. It 


My shipmate was a flirtatious mat 
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Georges Landry, Chamber of Comme: 
president, proudly reports that 
but 50 families own their own hom 


Fish brought the French to @t. Pi 
in the 14th century and it has b 
the island's staple industry ever s 
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Canadian groceries and clothing, French brandies and lace meet on Like sailors everywhere the St. Pierrais seek God's aid against storms and 
shelves of St. Pierre shops. You can buy $40 perfumes for as low as $4. reefs. In prohibition days they hauled a more valuable cargo than cod 
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_ LETS MARRY 


Frito: 


“ 


Here it in— EY called it the Sunset Island Beach Club. Jim 
einpteathe superbargain beauty Conway, at ease in the canvas chair on his little 
with wealth. He had hit the jackpot. white tower, yawned at a wheeling, yawking 


sea gull. It wasn’t an island; it was a pure white curve 


And there wasn’t anything too wrong of private beach; adhesive tape rimming a quiet arc of 
x blue Pacific. And the sunset part brought a slight smile 
about marrying for money — or was there? to his young face, a glint of cynicism to his eyes. By 


sunset, most days, the members and their guests were 
too full of Martinis to see it. 
He looked out at the empty ocean in the bright mid- 


By BURT SIMS morning sunlight, then far to his right where a slender 
feminine figure in a blue bathing suit strolled along the 

IMustrated by Mabel McDermott hardpacked sand. Laura Standish was too far away 
for him to. distinguish her features-—but his mind saw 

them . . . the calm grey eyes, the long dark hair, the 


poise of her smile . . . 

He sensed movement and turned as Lazlo, the club 
manager, came stiff-legged toward him from the bril- 
liantly white, ambling wings of the building. With an 
effort at maintaining the appearance of virility, Lazlo 
had his shoulders thrown well back, and he wore trunks 
of bright Hawaiian design. But for the beach boy act, 

y Jim thought, he had a little too much paunch, and his 
dark skin was too loose across his chest. 

““How is the water?” A trace of accent slurred Lazlo’s 
words. He had retained just enough of the accent to 
upholster the worn framework of his Continental manner. 
And it went well, Jim had to admit, with Lazlo’s deeply 
etched features, his thick greying hair, worn long. 


“Cold.” He ran a strong hand over his own hair, 
| & short-cropped and sun-bleached, and yawned again. 
ie + “Go to bed at night.”” A sudden breeze blew at them, 
and Lazlo shivered. 
+ Fs “T’ll be awake by noon. ‘Nobody ever gets here until 
. = noon.” 
% ““Nobody?”’’ 
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For Your Money 


Jim followed his gaze. Laura Standish had nearly 
reached The Rock, perhaps a quarter of a mile away. 

“She’s different,” he said thoughtfully. ‘She really 
likes the beach.” 

“What do the others like?” asked Lazlo, a slight, 
knowing smile taking up the slack in his face. 

Jim gestured. “If it takes money they like it. Most 
of them. But if they could get it for free, like a beach or 
an ocean . . .”” Heshook his head. ‘““They’d rather pay 
for it—like belonging to this club.” 

One of Lazlo’s heavy eyebrows lifted. ““Money? Now 
you’re against it? Be young, Conway. You have the 
handsome looks for it. But not that young.” 

Jim said softly, “I’m not that young, Lazlo.” He 
kept the next thought to himself, he thought that he 
still had a month in which to get the money. He wasn’t 
too young to realize what money-——a lot of money—could 


do. 


HEN he had been 20, and a junior in college, the 
pattern had been that he would work perhaps 10 
years before his income as a petroleum engineer would 
reach a comfortable level. But at 27--and still without 
his master’s degree -10 years suddenly had become an 
interminable and wholly undesirable wait. 
Lazlo said abruptly, ““Have you picked one?” 
Jim brought his eyes slowly off the gentle ocean, down 
to Lazlo’s wise face. He said carefully, ““One what?” 
Lazlo’s laugh was short. “You think you are the first 
one? Every summer, a new lifeguard. Every summer, I 
can see it. Some are more eager than others. They do 
not handle it right. Children in a candy shop. Their 
faces, I think, give them away. They will want to marry 
the rich young girls. You, I am not sure about.’’ His 
eyes were arrogant. “‘So I asked.”’ 
Jim said coolly, ‘Which Continued on page 35 
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“How is the water?” A trace of accent slurred Lazlo’s 
words. He had retained just enough of the accent to 
upholster the worn framework of his Continental manner. 
And it went well, Jim had to admit, with Lazle’s deeply 
etched features, his thick greying hair, worn long. 

“Cold.” He ran a strong hand over his own hair, 


short-cropped and sun-bleached, and yawned agair. 

“Go to bed at night.” A sudden breeze blew at them, 
and Lazlo shivered. 

“T’ll be awake by noon. Nobody ever gets here until 
noon.” 




















Jim followed his gaze. Laura Standish had nearly 

reached The Rock, perhaps a quarter of a mile away. 
“She's different, ’; he said thoughtfully. “She really 

likes the beach.” 

_ “What do the others like?” asked Lazlo, a slight, 

knowing smile taking up the slack in his face. 

Jim gestured. “If it takes money they like it. Most 
of them. But if they could get it for free, like a beach or 
an ocean . . .” Heshook his head. ““They’d rather pay 
for it—like belonging to this club.” 

One of Lazlo’s heavy eyebrows lifted. “Money? Now 
B terdincertee Be young, Conway. You have the 

looks for it. But not that young.” 

dim said softly, “I’m not that young, ‘Lazlo.” He 
or SN edl  aodieagerge he thought that he 

had a month in which to get the money. He wasn’t 
ren to realize what money—a lot of money—could 


— he had been 20, and a junior in college, the 
pattern had been that he would work perhaps 10 
years before his income as a petroleum engineer would 
reach a comfortable level. But at 27—and still without 
his master’s degree--10 years suddenly had become an 
interminable and wholly undesirable wait. 

Lazlo said abruptly, ““Have you picked one?” 

Jim brought his eyes slowly off the gentle ocean, down 
to Lazlo’s wise face. He said carefully, “One what?” 

Lazlo’s laugh was short. “You think you are the first 
one? Every summer, a new lifeguard. Every summer, I 
can see it. Some are more eager than others. They do 
not handle it right. Children in a candy shop. Their 
faces, I think, give them away. They will want to 
the rich young girls. You, I am not sure about.”” His 
eyes were arrogant. ‘So I asked.” 
Jim said coolly, ““Which Continued on page 35 
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OIL TOWN MAYOR 


When the boom struck Redwater (pop. 160) what the town needed most was everything. 
And all it had in the bank was $732. Here’s how Mayor Len Walker and his council 
coped while the population jumped 20 times and the problems spurted like gushers 


(ke 65-year-old mayor of the village of 
Redwater, Alta., a Cockney farmer by the 
name of Len Walker, abruptly danced a jig 
behind the desk of the Redwater Hotel. His 
Worship, who is also desk clerk at the hotel, had 
just answered the phone. 

“That was Imperial Oil,’”’ he announced to the 


small group in the lobby. ‘‘They’re going to drill 
a battery on my land. 


five more wells and put 

Wait till my wife hears of this!” Battery: oil 
tanks and separators. ) 

~The wiry little mayor of Canada’s newest boom 
town had been married only three months and 
after a frontier-spirit honeymoon the bride had 
gone to visit her folks in Michigan. The day after 
she left, Walker’s home had been gutted by fire, so 
the good news from Imperial would pleasantly 
offset news of the fire. 

“This is my lucky day,’ Walker said. He leaned 
across the counter and his neat circular bald spot 
came into view. 

Someone asked Len how much the company 
would pay him for drilling. Walker pulled a few 
excited puffs on a dangling cigarette and chewed 
on his upper lip so that the full-length fag almost 
disappeared inside his mouth. 

“Five wells and a battery,”’ he said, ‘that’s the 
Comes to $7,200 


same as six wells at $1,200 each. 
and they’ll be around with a cheque tomorrow.’ 


By EARLE BEATTIE 


Len Walker already had one well on his land, so 
his down payments and rentals over the 20-year 
lease period would come to about $35,000. 

The mayor was briefly interrupted by a customer 
in oily overalls who got up from his stool in the 
hotel restaurant, came over to the desk and 
presented his meal check. His Worship rang the 
money expertly into the cash register, handed back 
15 cents change from a dollar with a polite “Yes, sir. 
Thank you.”’ Then he turned back to the lobby 
crowd. 

“I’m going down to the garage and tell Walter 
I'll take that 1950 Pontiac,” Len said. ‘“‘And maybe 
I’ll buy the house next to mine.”’ 

The puckish features of Redwater’s mayor 
creased up into a gleeful picture, his nimble eyeballs 
darting quick points of happy light as he chewed 
on his cigarette. His strong sinewed arms were 
brown below the short sleeves of his T-shirt. 

The Redwater Hotel’s chief proprietor, big Steve 
Malowany, loomed up from a corridor and Len 
told him the good news. Steve grinned, “I suppose 
we won’t see you now for a couple of days.” 

“That’s for sure!’’ Len cracked back and the 
oilmen, farmers, truck drivers, salesmen standing 
in the lobby broke in with a chorus of laughter. 


HIS WORSHIP MAYOR WALKER, desk clerk at the brand new Redwater Hotel, is ready to convene 
council at a dining-room table the moment a new headache arises. ‘Town hall" is an old granary. 


12 


“T said I’d have three parties when they foun 
oil,’ Len went on. “The first is beer, the second 
Scotch and the third champagne!” 

A champagne celebration by the mayor o 
Redwater would celebrate more than his monetary 
good fortune. Few of those in the lobby, laughing 
heartily with the little man at the desk, knew that 
for him the oil boom had been like a second birth. 
Only three years ago, following the death of hi 
first wife, Len Walker had left his farm and 
wandered aimlessly about Edmonton, feeling old 
and lost. Then when the cry of oil went up i 
Redwater his life-long friend, Steve Malowany, got 
Len to come back and help him run the new 25-room 
hotel he was building. 

“If I hadn’t met Steve that day in Edmonton,”’ 
Walker says, “I might have been there still. Just 
drifting, doing nothing. But Steve stopped his car 
on the street when he saw me and said, ‘Len, come 
on back to Redwater.’ I went right to my room, 
packed my bag and came to Redwater that very 


f 


same day.” 

It was a triumphant homecoming for the popular 
Cockney, returning to the circle of Ukrainian 
friends he had known all his adult life. For Walker 
found in a short space of time that you can come 
home again, you can become the No. 1 citizen in 
your old stamping ground, get married at 65 and 
suddenly fall into a modest fortune giving security 





GROWING PAINS for Redwater meant sidewalk 
street lights, a policeman and hundreds of ne 
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for the rest of your life. His homestead and the 
extra quarter section he’d bought later had paid off. 

The eternal Canadian boomtown had done it, 
the legend that will not lie down, and this time it 
was Redwater, Alta., 36 miles away by rail north- 
east of Edmonton, latest of a long line of frontier 
excitements ranging from the sourdough trail of 
"98. Like an Albertan Aladdin, Len Walker had 
found a magic lamp and its black-oil slave brought 
rich blessings. 

While Len was telling his story of a personal 
boom, throwing it out in snatches of conversation 
as hotel guests asked for their room keys and 
restaurant diners paid their checks, he was unex- 
pectedly projected into the role of mayor by the 
arrival of Redwater’s two councilors, Walter Mal- 
owany and Myroslaw Muzyka. (Walter, a nephew 
of big Steve, is joint owner with his brother John of 
a handsome new garage; Muzyka is the Redwater 
School principal.) Len convened a council meeting 
at one of the restaurant tables. 

Village government and village life in general 
have been on that spontaneous unexpected basis 
ever since the discovery well blew in on Hilton 
Cook’s land in September, 1948. After that, Len 
Walker and his old friends watched their hamlet, 
slumbering in dusty solitude, suddenly become the 
target of an industrial and commercial stampede 
in the rush for oil and business. They found them- 
selves the surprised centre of the greatest wild- 
catting drive in Canada’s oil history. 

In the once-quiet cguntryside derricks soon 
towered above haystacks, drill pipes raised in clan- 
gorous cry in the oil rigs to mingle discordantly 
with the pealing of bells in the Ukrainian churches, 
while flare pits burning off gas and waste spewed 
crackling flame and oil-black smoke high above the 
wheat. In the evenings the district looked like a 
“target for tonight” as the flare-pit flames ringing 
the hamlet threw huge red glows into the prairie 
sky. 

Up until then Redwater had been distinguishable 
from open prairie only by three tall obelisk-like 
grain elevators, two garages, four general stores, 
a very small hotel, a poolroom and a boxcar railway 
station where trains arrived once a week. There 
were no street lights, no Continued on page 50 


IMPERIAL OIL 








homes and stores. Water is still hauled in by COCKNEY BORN AND BRED, Mayor Walker rode into office on the Ukrainian vote, won in part 


truck. Zoning bylaw regulates outdoor plumbing. 


by singing at parties in a tongue he couldn't understand. 





Prosperity came with oil on his land. 
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MME. BURGER treasures her guest books 
which survived two fires. Mayor Cruikshank, 
of Rockeliffe, signs among the luminaries. 


ADAME MARIE BURGER, proprietor of a 

[ restaurant in Hull, Quebec, which bears her 

is known as Madame 

Burger’s, has served pdté de foie gras to Queen 

Juliana of the Netherlands, onion soup to fandancer 

Sally Rand, caviar to a Russian spy, chicken a la 

king to Barbara Ann Scott and filet mignon, rare, to 
Prime Minister St. Laurent. 

She presides over a cuisine which world-traveled 


husband’s name but 


gourmets like photographer Yousuf Karsh claim 
More important to the 
politicians and diplomats who dominate the clientele, 
Mme. Burger and her employees never tattle about 


equals the best in Europe. 


what they see or hear in the café. 
Mme. Café Henry 
Burger, isin a yellow brick 12-room house 10 minutes 


Burger’s restaurant, the 


ride from Ottawa’s Parliament Buildings. There is 
no neon sign, but instead a brass plaque, like a 
doctor’s shingle, bears the name. Inside it is still 
like a private home, centre hall plan, with four small 
dining rooms in what used to be the upstairs bed- 
rooms and three larger dining rooms downstairs. 

worldly; different 
language is being spoken at each table in the room. 


The atmosphere is often a 


tests the art of 
She says only 10 


SAMPLING TURKEY, she 
Seeond Chef Ledermann. 
Canadians are gourmets, but won't name any. 








a 





For years the people from Parliament Hill 
have been crossing the river to 

Madame Burger's where queens, 

princes, diplomats and dancers dine 


off snails, steak and heart of palm tree 


By JUNE 


Bottles of champagne or wine stand on the tables 
and a waiter, dressed in tails with a big white apron 
around his middle, pushes the hors d’veuvres cart 
from table to table. 

At Café Henry Burger there is no attempt at 
entertainment, unless you can count the spectacle 
of the head waiter preparing crépes suzettes in a 
flaming chafing dish. The décor varies in each room, 
the furniture ranging from Imperial Loyalist maple 
and carved oak to modern sectional sofas. Some 
rooms have red-checked tableclothes, pine paneled 
walls and framed habitant needlework; others have 
heavy oak chairs, damask cloths and fine Italian and 
French plates on the pastel walls. 

There is no more likely place to meet, at one time, 
the French diplomatic staff, or the Governor- 
General’s aides-de-camp, or multimillionaire Gar- 
field Weston dining with his wife and nine children, 
banquet-style, or Sir Alexander Clutterbuck, British 
High Commissioner to Canada, or Leonard Brock- 
ington, former chairman of the CBC and 
president of Odeon Theatres (Canada) Ltd. 

Solange Karsh, wife of photographer Yousuf, 
says the fact that the country’s notables can feel 
safe from gossip is what makes Burger’s so popular. 
“In Ottawa privacy is vital and men in public are 
almost afraid to go out to eat,” Mrs. Karsh says 
“But at Burger’s no one points them out; no matter 
what the waiter overhears it won’t go farther. 
That’s priceless and Mme. Burger knows it.” 

Mme. Burger keeps guest books, however, which 
reveal the bemused state of some of her customers 


now 


More than one prominent Canadian, whose figure in 
newspaper pictures is always one of overwhelming 
dignity, has inscribed above his signature such 
deathless prose as ‘Roses are red and violets are 
blue. I love Henry Burger’s and you too.” 

A former mayor of Winnipeg cryptically recorded 
“In memory of the day let’s keep the old flag 
flying.’’ A public accountant from Bay City, Mich., 
wrote happily, “I like the hull of Hull.” George 
McCullagh, Toronto newspaper publisher, wrote 
in 1936: McCullagh, Stock 
Exchange, Without Prejudice” and severely under- 
lined the final two words. Ten years ago Barbara 
Ann Scott wrote: ““To Madame Henri, with many 
thanks. I like your dog Fido.” : 


“George Toronto 


IER OVER AT 
IE BU 


CALLWOOD 
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Oliva Dionne, Grace Moore, Alfred Hitchcoc! 
Franchot Tone, Maureen O’Sullivan, Gene Ray 
mond, Jan Peerce and Klondike Mike have 


signed, many with swooning expressions of thei 
appreciation for the onion soup, the sweetbreads 
the steak or Mme. Burger’s charm. 

This latter is a commodity of which everyone 
Ottawa and Hull is fully aware. Cab drivers, taking 
fares to the restaurant, often rave about her tact and 
shrewdness, discuss her husband as if they had see: 
him yesterday. Henry died 14 years ago. A remar! 
able woman, tall and commanding, with dark hau 
and expressive dark eyes, Mme. Burger presides 
from noon until 10 o’clock at the desk at the end of 
the entrance hall. She wears little jewelry and he: 
clothes are of the finest materials, simple and cl 

She greets everyone in French, switches easily 
English without the slightest gears 
if the customer looks dazed. Her welcome is 
friendly that strangers find themselves thanking |! 


clashing of 


when they leave as effusively as if she had been the 
hostess at a private party. / 

She is a model diplomat. Her expression 
precisely the same shading of respect and affectir 
when she discusses Louis St. Laurent, leader of 
Liberal Party, and George Drew, leader of 
The Drews and tl! 
two children frequently have Sunday dinner 
Burger’s. “The children are beautifully behave 
Mme. Burger says. 


Progressive Conservatives 


So careful is Mme. Burger to speak as though « 
of her guests possessed equal charm and wit that 
still cannot bring herself to tattle on the so 
habits of the Russians who adored her restau) 
during the war. Among them often was the s} 
Nicholas Zabotin, 
headed Russian espionage in Canada. She ne 
asked them to sign her guest book, though, and 
of them now, “They were good eaters but be 
drinkers.” 

Each 


tacularly handsome Col. 


morning, except Sunday, Mme. Bu 
gets a shopping list from her chef, small, o 
skinned Rodolphe Doseger, a Swiss. She set 
about 9.30, spends between $50 and $200 and b: 
her purchases home in the rear of her nine-yea! 
grey Dodge. Like most housekeepers Doseger ! 
to see vegetables crowd 





Continued on pag 
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SHE GOES TO MARKET every day in the open CHIEF CHEF DOSEGER in his shining kitchen 


market near the Chateau Laurier to buy the will prepare a sauce that’s out of this world. 


best at a shrewd price. But she doesn’t haggle. Our hot dog and hamburger habits appall him. 
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THE ATMOSPHERE in Madame Burger's is HEADWAITER CERUTTI! dramatically serves 
worldly and often wealthy. Diplomats and mil- steaming coco vant while Madame approves. 
lionaires drop in for drinks, lobster and caviar. Her husband, who died in 1936, was a top chef. 











PART THREE 
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ACME 


AT 26 JIMMY looked like a champ. At 16 he looked too innocent. 


DON’T CALL NE BABY FACE 


When 16-year-old 108-lb. McLarnin set out to conquer the world he seemed so harmless nobody would give him a fight. 
He and Pop Foster were down to their last $4. Three years later New York and the Big Time were bidding for him 


By Jimmy McLarnin as told to Ralph Allen 


N THE winter of 1924, just after my 16th 
birthday, I turned professional and began to 
earn my living, theoretically, as a boxer. 

I quit my job running an elevator in Vancouver. 
Pop Foster, my manager, quit his job as a stevedore 
on the Vancouver docks and we went to San 
Francisco 
i fight 


San Francisco had great traditions as 


town All the great men of the prize ring, from 
fighters started gloves, 
had fought there John L. Sullivan, Jim Corbett, 


who was a native son: Jim Jeffries, who wasn’t a 


the time prize wearing 


mative but who started out from there; 
Bob Fitzsimmons, Jack Johnson, Jess 


Willard 


ip there broke and beaten a few weeks 


In 1917 Jack Dempsey showed 


ifter he had been knocked out in less 
than a round by Fireman Jim Flynn 
He stayed a vear and by the time he 
left he was on the way to the heavy- 
veight championship of the world 

I was no Jack Dempsey when I got 
ibout two 
When 
Pop Foster and I had stepped aboard 
the SS Dorothy Alexander three days 


there. In fact, I was only 
thirds of a Jimmy MeLarnin 





cisco I looked out the porthole through the morning 
fog and saw the city hanging up there on the hills 
as though it was waiting to drop right down on 
my neck. I felt awful. 

I didn’t say so to Pop. I knew that he knew 
anyway, and that if there was anything he could 
do about it, he’d do it. Besides, we both had other 
things to think about. 
teaching me as much about boxing as I was able 
to learn in that time. Although it was only a 
fraction of what he still had left to teach me, we’d 
both put too much work into it to think of throwing 


Pop had spent four years 


POP'S COOKERY was put to good use in the lean winter of 1924 when 
he and his boy had to catch and stew crabs for the day’s one big meal. I’'d won 


























before in Victoria, | weighed LO8 pounds 
All the 


way down I was seasick and after the 


ind was 4 feet 10', inches tall 


irst night out I was homesick too. 
There were 11 kids in our family. I'd 
ever spent a night away from home 
ind there'd never been a night at home 
when I hadn't knelt beside my mother 
And for the last 





ind said my prayers 
year or more my mother’s own prayers 
had been that I would give up my idea 
of being a boxer 

When the wat docked in San Fran- 


























We also needed money. Our boat 
fare, which I think was $24 apiece, had taken 

big chunk out of Pop’s savings. We were within 
a few dollars of being broke, and except for the 


It away now. 


fights we hoped to get our only means of support 
was Pop’s small monthly cheque as a part pensioner 
of the Great War. 

Pop and I got off the boat and went down to 
the Observatory Club gymnasium at Franklin and 
Grove Streets, a hangout for fighters and pro 
The first man we talked to was Fran! 
Schuler who was running weekly fight shows 
the Dreamland Rink. 

Pop told Schuler my name and sai 


moters. 


a dozen or so amateur fights 
in Vancouver and was ready to turn pro 
Schuler looked at me. I was standings 
beside Pop with my ring shoes unde 
one arm and my trunks wrapped in 
newspaper under the other. I’d take: 
off my cloth cap and was smiling hope 
fully. This might have been a mistake 
I had a round, pink face anyway an 
looked two or three year: 
younger than I was. Up to the time 
retired, at 29, the writers were st! 
calling me Baby Face. 
“That boy don’t 
Schuler said. ‘‘He needs a nurse.” 
Pop glared at him. Pop’s clothes oft« 
though they hadn’t bee 
pressed for six months—and often the 
hadn’t been but I never knew an\ 
thing or anybody that could take aw 
‘This boy’s a lion,” P 


always 


need a_ fight 


looked as 


his dignity 
said, good and loud, so that anybor 
else who was hanging around could h« 
it too. In spite of the way I felt insid 
I felt my shoulders squaring too 
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Pop and I started to march out of the gym. 

Schuler came after us and explained a little more 
tactfully that boxing was under local police control 
and that he’d lose his license if he tried to use 
anybody who looked as young and defenseless as 
I looked. He suggested we go across the bay to 
Oakland, where the cops weren’t quite so tough. 

We got a room in Oakland near West Seventh 
Street, deep in the colored section. The first 
month’s rent, which was $15, left us less than $4 
to eat on until we could get a fight, or until Pop’s 
next pension cheque came. But the room was 
only a few blocks from the Imperial gymnasium 
and I was able to work out there every day. It 
was also close to a saloon owned by Oakland’s 
leading promoter, an ex-railway brakeman named 
Tommy Simpson, who had given Dempsey his 
first chance in the San Francisco area. We’d spend 
the mornings and late afternoons in the gym and 
in the early afternoons we’d go and see Simpson 
and try to talk him into giving me a fight. Simpson 
was very nice and very friendly, but he didn’t see 
how he’d dare use me. Pop kept coaxing him to 
come down to the gym. “They won’t hurt this 
boy,”’ Pop promised, ‘“‘because they won’t hit bim.”’ 

“I'm sorry,” Simpson said. “If that kid’s more 
than 13, I’m Methuselah.” 


McLARNIN WAS IN A SLUMP when he met Cello; the papers said he was washed up at 19. His knockout of Kid Kaplan put him back in good standing. 





During the next five weeks the problem of eating 
got acute, but it never got really out of hand. We 
had a gas burner in our room and a few dishes. 
Occasionally we’d buy a veal chop or a piece of 
round steak and a bushel of brussels sprouts, which 
you could get for a quarter if you waited until the 
markets were ready to close for the day. Pop 
would boil up a mess of brussels sprouts. He'd 
fry the chop or the steak, carefully cutting away 
all the fat for himself and giving me most of the 
lean. 

When we got right down to hard rock, we went 
fishing for crabs. Late in the afternoon, when 
we’d finished our work in the gym, we’d walk 
down the Southern Pacific tracks to the edge of 
the Oakland mole. Pop, being an old seaman and 
dockhand himself, had no trouble making friends 
among the commercial fishermen who worked off 
the mole. We’d borrow a dory and a net and put 
out around dusk and stay out until we’d caught 
enough crabs for the day’s big meal. Then we’d 
walk back home, me carrying the crabs in a pail 
and Pop shambling slowly along beside me on the 
We’d cook the 
crabs, usually with some brussels sprouts, and eat 
them and go to bed. 

It wasn’t a bad life. 


legs he’d nearly lost in the war. 


Plenty of people have had 
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I wasn’t feeling sorry for myself any more. 
I was just mad~mad because every day I went 
to the gym I saw a dozen or more fighters I was 
sure I could lick, and they were working regularly 
and I couldn’t get enough work to pay for a haircut 

Finally, one day early in February, we got the 
break Pop insisted we were bound to get. I was 
in the Imperial getting ready to 
punch the bag, when Tommy Simpson, the pro 


worse. 


gymnasium, 


moter, came in It was the first time we'd see 
him in the gym 

Pop hurried over to him and said: “Glad you 
Mr. Simpson. Jimmy’s just getting 


Then Pop started looking around 


dropped in, 
ready to box.” 
among the other fighters who were working in the 
gym to find somebody for me to box against. As 
luck would have it, the smallest boxer he could 
find was Oakland Jimmy Duffy 
Duffy 
He was training for a fight, 


the welterweight 
champion of California weighed around 
145 against my 108 
and Al Broom, his manager, admitted he needed 
work but couldn’t see what good boxing a flyweight 
would do him. Pop persuaded Broom that eve 
if I couldn’t offer any real opposition, I might be 
fast enough to help Duffy speed up his hitting 
We went three rounds. They don’t show in my 


Continued on page 39 


record and I didn’t gei a 
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The Terrible Secret of M. Laroche 


O A great many in the Quebec 
village of Beauval the death 
of Simon Laroche, the little 

watchmaker, who had become the 
great Senator Laroche, brought pass- 
ing sorrow; to one man, however, it 
brought the greatest joy and sense 
of release from bondage he had known 
in 20 years. 

Twenty years! Almost 20 years 
ago to the night, thought Jules Piton, 
the mayor of Beauval, also the local 
magnate and, next to the departed 





‘J he little « lockmaket hid behind the tree. 


On NI. Piton’s back 


had lulled him into a sense of security 
that now, in this blinding moment 
he knew to have been an illusion 
Laroche’s next words were the atom 
bomb of his life 

‘What does it signify Monsieur 
Piton that letter ‘M’ branded so 
cleanly ind beautifully on youl 
back ond 

Piton’s hand reached into the top 
drawer of his desk and his trembling 
he saw the brand. fingers closed on the automatic revol 


ver he always kept there His mind 





senator, most prominent man in the 
county. He had been sitting in this 


worked at fever clip: he could shoot 
this Laroche he could say Laroche 


same office in the rear of his big By LOL IS ARTHI IR ( [ NNINGH \NI had tried to rob him had gone 


general store when there had come a 

knock at the side door and when 

Jules Piton boomed, “Oui —entrez,’ it was little Laroche who 
entered and took, without being bidden, the chair facing Jules 
Piton’s desk the suppliant’s chair, for Jules was likewise a money- 
lender, a holder of mortgages, a man who knew well how to make 
a dollar, still better how to hold onto it. A hard, grasping man he 
was at that time, his only love, his only soft spot, being Marie- 
Germaine, his pretty dark-eyed daughter, whom he was marrying 
off to a rich and elderly farmer of Beauce, when everyone knew 
her real love was young Paul Allain, the schoolmaster. 

‘‘Now, what the devil!” thought Jules, staring with gimlet sharp 
grey eyes from under grey furry brows, at the watchmaker ‘‘What 
the devil does this little monkey want? Money I won’t give him, 
not on the security of his dingy little clock shop anyway.”’ 

Still he tried to be affable, letting his granite hard face come as 
near to smiling as it ever did, when he said, ““Ah, Monsieur Laroche, 
it is a pleasure to see you. Not often do you come to call on me.”’ 

‘‘Never,”’ amended Simon, and there was a look in his eyes, a 
grin on his wide lips as if he hugged to himself some great and 
joyous secret. “‘Never before have I been here and I would not 
be here now but for the fact that on my day off I roam the deep 
woods.”’ 

Jules Piton looked puzzled. What foolery was this? Maybe 
Simon had gone crazy from listening to the ticking of those infernal 
clocks. 

“T roam the deep woods, Monsieur Piton,” went on Simon softly, 
“and so it was I came one hot afternoon to Lac Perdu.”’ 

Jules Piton stiffened, his every nerve on the alert, his strong 
heart suddenly stilled then beating with blows like a sledge hammer 
Still he did not speak, but did not yield to the urge to moisten his 
dry lips with his tongue. 

“You were swimming in Lost Lake, monsieur,”’ said Simon. “‘It 
was such a lovely summer day you could not resist and you had 
forgotten your bathing suit 

To himself Piton swore an oath. He should not have taken such 
a chance that day; he knew that at the time, but 19 years of 
immunity, of a good successful life in this lost Quebec township, 


ILL! 





STRATED 





suddenly crazy and attacked him 


**T would not use the gul Simon’s 
voice showed that he was still enjoying himself Before | came 
here I took the precaution to write a letter and leave it in safe 


hands—-a letter telling what that ‘M,’ that brand of yours, means 
mon ami—and the letter will be opened if anything untoward 
should happen to me.” 

Jules Piton spoke now one word —one ugly word. 

The little watchmaker shrugged it away I was always fascin 
ated by tales of the French penal colony Devil’s Island dhe 
diable. I have read many, many books about it. That ‘M’ of yours 
monsieur, is worn only by the most distinguished alumni of that 
harsh school—-by men who tried to escape once and failed. You 
evidently made it the second time The ‘M’ stands for meurtrier 

murderer is it not?” 

Jules Piton’s face was grey. Nineteen years of peace. of successful 
living, of being honored and bowed to, if not loved He had come 
to Beauval without a sou, he had worked hard, married a lovely 


girl dead these seven years he had Marie-Germaine, a beautiful 
home, a car, money —and now, before the quiet laughter in Simon 
Laroche's sharp blue eves, all these good things were turning to 
shadows Once in anger he had killed a man in Marseille i 


seamen’s brawl 

“What do you want of me, Laroche?’ he asked quietly In a 
You know I could leny all this 
No eye but yours —-no, by the good God, not even my dead wife’s 


voice that seemed not his own 


or my daughter’s has seen that cursed thing 

“You could deny it,’’ conceded Simon But these peasants 
would not believe you. Anyway, I fancy you could be extradited 
France does not forget its bad boys, you know 

Piton knew it well. Sometimes, still, he would awaken in the 
darkness, covered with icy sweat. from a dream of the hideous 
swamps of Cayenne, or, worse still, from the very shadow of the 
guillotine. 

**How much’””’ he said harshly Damn you for this! I have led 
a good life since I came here 

“Good! You have the reputation of being the hardest and 


meanest man in five counties. You ask Continued on page 32 
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ERNEST RIDOUT, the low-brow of his family, became it’s big success. He hires low-income salesmen, expects them to make over $5,000 a year. 


How To Get Rich Selling Houses 


In 1946 Ernest Ridout left his milk wagon to grab a ride on the housing boom. 
With a weak heart and the gift of the gab he set out ringing 


doorbells, put himself on top of the real-estate heap. And he’s still only 31 

















CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SPECIAL RATES 


4 GIFTS for $5.00 





By McKENZIE PORTER 


RNEST RIDOUT, a 27-year-old milkman 

with blond hair, blue eyes and a grin like 

Mickey Rooney, finished his round in 
Toronto’s east end one day in 1946, came to the 
conclusion that he was in the wrong business and 
said farewell to his horse. 

Although he had been making a comfortable $80 
a week on commission delivering bottles, Ridout 
had a hunch that the postwar real-estate business 
was going to boom. 

His door-to-door job brought him in contact 
with potential house buyers: newlyweds on the 
point of divorce through living with “‘in-laws”’ and 
mothers of six throwing nervous breakdowns 
through sharing kitchens with other housewives. 
examination set by the Ontario 
came a licensed real- 
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moving. 


WILMA, his wife, is in the business, can evaluate an unseen house 
to within $500, Ridout’s mother works for a rival real estate firm. 






ry men know when their customers feel like 
Ridout, the ex-milkman, cultivates them for profitable leads. 


estate brokers from around 100 to nearly 400. But 
of them all, newcomers and long established, 
Ridout, according to the Toronto Real Estat: 
Board, has been the most sensational success 

In less than five years he has come to be re- 
garded as Canada’s biggest realtor. 

Now the ex-milkman lives with his wife and 
three children in a $20,000 home, has two cars, a 
speed boat and a country cottage and employs 
two servants. 

In 1949 Ridout sold $15 millions worth of houses 
at an average of $10,000 apiece. This year, at 
writing, he has already sold $20 millions worth of 
property ranging from a lot for $600 to an apart 
ment block for $200,000. In August he was 
offering his biggest listing ever a downtown 
Ottawa estate for one million dollars But the 
backbone of his business has always been the 
$10,000 house for what he calls ‘‘the ordinary Joe.” 

He employs 75 salesmen, some of whom earn 
$15,000 a year, and 35 stenographers, switchboard 
girls and clerks. 

The head office of Ernest Ridout Ltd., a glass, 
chrome and rubber floor affair, is on Bay Street in 
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THE BROTHERS are in it too. Howard (left) spends $10,000 a month 
on ads. George watches the books, puts new salesmen over the jumps. 


mid-town Toronto. He has three other branches 
in east, north and west Toronto They are all 
neon lit and open from 8.30 a.m. to 10.30 p.m 
six days a week Ridout also has subagents 
throughout Ontario and working agreements with 
realtors in many U. S. cities 
He is a partner in Ridout, Harvie, Golightly 
Ltd., an insurance agency which underwrites some 
of the property he sells, and a director of the 
Geer Land Corporation, which provides mortgages 
for some of his clients. Although he used to say 
‘Fools build houses and wise men buy them,” he 
now has interests in the construction business 
Ridout admits the housing crisis gave him his 
rocket rise. His staff reached four in 1946, 12 in 
1947, 30 in 1948, 80 in 1949 and today is 100 
plus “Tt hasn’t been that easy though,” he says 
‘Scores of realtors folded while I was opening up.”’ 
His competitors say he is aggressive, shrewd 
and ruthless. Ridout insists that his success stems 
from cultivating the small buyer, hearing his 
housing and financial problems, and getting him 
the best home possible for his money He says 


half of his new business Continued on page 26 


MEDIUM-SIZE HOUSES form the backbone of Ridout's business. Last year 
he sold $15 millions worth of them at an average price of $10,000. 
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In 1946 Ernest Ridout left his milk wagon to grab a ride on the housing boom. 
With a weak heart and the gift of the gab he set out ringing 
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WILMA, his wife, is in the business, can evaluate an unseen house 
to within $500, Ridout’s mother works for a rival real estate firm. 


By McKENZIE PORTER 


RNEST RIDOUT, a 27-year-old milkman 

with blond hair, blue eyes and a grin like 

Mickey Rooney, finished his round in 
Toronto’s east end one day in 1946, came to the 
conclusion that he was in the wrong business and 
said farewell to his horse. 

Although he had been making a comfortable $80 
a week on commission delivering bottles, Ridout 
had a hunch that the postwar real-estate business 
was going to boom. 

His door-to-door job brought him in contact 
with potential house buyers: newlyweds on the 
point of divorce through living with “in-laws” and 
mothers of six throwing nervous breakdowns 
through sharing kitchens with other housewives. 

So he sat for an examination set by the Ontario 
Securities Commission and became a licensed real- 
estate broker. 

He was not the only man who opened the door 
when opportunity knocked. Since 1945 the housing 
boom has swelled the number of Toronto real- 


estate brokers from around 100 to nearly 400. But 
of them all, newcomers and long established, 
Ridout, according to the Toronto Real Estate 
Board, has been the most sensational success 

In less than five years he has come to be re- 
garded as Canada’s biggest realtor. 

Now the ex-milkman lives with his wife and 
three children in a $20,000 home. has two cars. a 
speed boat and a country cottage and employs 
two servants. 

In 1949 Ridout sold $15 millions worth of houses 
at an average of $10,000 apiece. This year, at 
writing, he has already sold $20 millions worth of 
property ranging from a lot for $600 to an apart- 
ment block for $200,000. In August he was 
offering his biggest listing ever a downtown 
Ottawa estate for one million dollars. But the 
backbone of his business has always been the 
$10,000 house for what he calls “‘the ordinary Joe.”’ 

He employs 75 salesmen, some of whom earn 
$15,000 a year, and 35 stenographers, switchboard 
girls and clerks. 

The head office of Ernest Ridout Ltd., a glass, 
chrome and rubber floor affair, is on Bay Street in 
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THE BROTHERS are in it too. Howard (left) spends $10,000 a month 
on ads. George watches the books, puts new salesmen over the jumps. 


mid-town Toronto. He has three other branches 
in east, north and west Toronto. They are all 
neon lit and open from 8.30 a.m. to 10.30 p.m 
six days a week Ridout also has subagents 
throughout Ontario and working agreements with 
realtors in many U. S. cities 

He is a partner in Ridout, Harvie, Golightly 
Ltd., an insurance agency which underwrites some 
of the property he sells, and a director of the 
Geer Land Corporation, which provides mortgages 
for some of his clients. Although he used to say, 
‘Fools build houses and wise men buy them,’” he 
now has interests in the construction business 


Ridout admits the housing crisis gave him his 


rocket rise. His staff reached four in 1946, 12 in 
1947, 30 in 1948, 80 in 1949 and today is 100 
plus. “It hasn’t been that easy though,” he says 


‘Scores of realtors folded while I was opening up.” 

His competitors say he is aggressive, shrewd 
and ruthless. Ridout insists that his success stems 
from cultivating the small buyer, hearing his 
housing and financial problems, and getting him 
the best home possible for his money He says 


half of his new business Continued on page 26 





MILKMEN and other delivery men know when their customers feel like 
moving. Ridout, the ex-milkman, cultivates them for profitable leads 


MEDIUM-SIZE HOUSES form the backbone of Ridout's business. Last year 
he sold $15 millions worth of them at an average price of $10,000. 
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DRAWINGS BY MEL CRAWFORD 


The tailors smiled gamely and said they would take another shot at it. 
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By ERIC NICOL 


T WAS while in London recently that I first 

suspected my need for a new suit. In Picca- 

dilly one day I dropped a farthing through 
a worn-out pants pocket and bent down to pick 
it up. When I straightened up I surprised a young 
woman in the act of primping in the seat of my 
trousers. I was so shocked to find myself a walking 
powder room that I dropped the farthing and 
stumbled away with the unhappy thought that 
my old blue serge might be mortal. 

The idea shook me. The blue serge had worn 
like iron, one of the sweetest jobs ever turned out 
by the Esquire Tent and Awning Company 
(Vancouver) Ltd. But the Piccadilly incident 
proved it was no longer adequate for a person in 
my position (bent over). Besides, the pockets 
had reached a degree of disintegration that not 
only permitted me the frustration of finding my 
own money on the sidewalk, but occasionally 
trapped my whole hand in their purse seine. 

So, nothing for it but to buy a suit in London 
I had heard a good deal about the excellence of 
English tailoring and decided to have my suit 
custom-built and develop my shoulders. I knew 
no tailors personally. I appealed to my aunt, 
who I thought would know Savile Row well 
enough to avoid taking me there. 

Aunt Margaret took me to the sons of her own 
tailor, a charming pair of West End barracuda 
whose shop on Bord Street had that drabness 
which is Old English for Exclusive As All Get Out, 
the interior lighting dependent on the sudden 
pallor of people being told the prices. 

The two young tailors, suave, impeccably suited, 
welcomed us and one of them said: ‘‘Ah, yes, 
you're the gentleman Mr. Douglas Fairbanks said 
would be in.”’ 

“Mr. Douglas Fairbanks?” I grinned, ready for 
the joke to come. 

“Yes. You know Mr. Fairbanks, I believe?’ 

The joke wasn’t coming. They really thought 
I should know Douglas Fairbanks. Otherwise 
what was I doing on their side of the door? 

Crimsoning, I said, “I saw Mr. Fairbanks 1 
“The Mark of Zorro’ but we’ve never met formally.’ 


~ 
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Those 


STREET BLUES 


West End tailors wound herringbone around 


Eric’s bones and sent his snob appeal sky 
high. But back in Canada, friends mistook 


him for a fugitive from a silent movie 


The welcoming smiles faded. For a moment 
there was no sound in the shop but the sighing of 
my suspenders as I shrank to half life-size. 

Luckily Aunt Margaret was able to produce a 
name that softened the stiffness of the brothers’ 
manner, and we all started looking at bits of cloth 
in a pad, none of which looked big enough for a 
suit for me, certainly not a suit I could wear in 
public. 

Aunt Margaret had decided that what I wanted 
was a grey suit. She wanted something that would 
be right for Mayfair in summer. I wanted some- 
thing that would be right for Toronto’s South 
Spadina 365 days of the year. The tailors wanted 
something that would get rid of us. 

Finally one of them brought out a couple of 
bolts of cloth. One was a light grey, a very busy 
herringbone, which Aunt Margaret decided I was 
crazy about. Then he let me have the second bolt: 
the price. 

Probably noting that my complexion had turned 
to pure anthracite ash, one of the brothers pointed 
out that I could buy the suit on the export plan. 
With this export plan, I found, you pay less, pick 
up the suit at the airport of departure from Great 
Britain, and enjoy several delirious hours of 
possessing the package before Canadian Customs 
makes you pay the equivalent of what you thought 
you were saving by leaving England before you 
were ready. 

The price quoted was still more than I had 
expected to pay, but I felt that the honor of the 
senior dominion was at stake, so I nodded speech- 


lessly. I was immediately set upon by three little 
men like Gulliver by the Lilliputians -tying me 


down, up and sideways with tapes and uttering 
mysterious sounds to each other, among which I 
could distinguish only qualified approval of my 
chest and pungent silence about the length of my 
legs. 

They asked me a good many mutually embarras- 
sing questions about the Canadian-cut blue serge 
I was wearing and which, thanks to a couple of 
years of European rations, fitted me like a maternity 
smock. They wanted to know if I was addicted 


to flaps on the pockets and pleats at the knees. 
They assumed I wanted the trousers scalloped with 
watch pockets. They explained the difference 
between the English zip and the Canadian zipper, 
the reason why the nation that was first with 
radar and jet engines still trusts only the button. 

As we were leaving I expected the tailors to say 
something about a deposit and I sort of hung 
around waiting for them to remember to ask me, 
thereby giving our exit every bit as much awkward 
shuffling as our entrance. Not until I was walking 
lightheadedly toward Piccadilly did Aunt Margaret 
remind that the English tailor never feels he is 
serving a gentleman unless there is a bill out- 
standing. I felt much better. I could see where 
my tailors and I would get along just fine. 


The Tailor's Lip Trembled 


A couple of weeks later I was summoned by the 
tailors for a fitting. As I entered the shop I noticed 
for the first time the heraldic crest on the window. 
My tailors were By Appointment to Guess Who? 
A germ of snobbery in my system promptly began 
to multiply. 

The tailors had the suit all sewn together with 
white thread. I got into it and, after reaching the 
verdict that I was disproportionate, they tore the 
suit to pieces before my very eyes: first one sleeve, 
then the other, then the collar, and finally a lot 
of horsing around where the legs joined. It was 
straight out of something written for Jimmy 
Durante. After they had the suit in rags the 
tailors smiled gamely and said they’d let me know 
when they were ready to take another shot at it. 

A week later they called me in again. This time 
they didn’t bother putting the suit on me. They 
just brought it in and tore it to pieces immediately. 
I sensed they had come to believe that I changed 
shape, like the bladder fish, according to season 
or sudden sounds. They were trying to find my 
maximum size, then they’d build for that. 

The smallest and oldest tailor who did all the 
work (the others stood by horrified) didn’t actually 
break down, but I could see his lip was trembling. 
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I shook hands with him before I left, giving an 
extra squeeze to buck him up a bit 

In the weeks that followed I lost track of the 
number of fittings. ‘Toward the end the two 
brothers in charge weren’t in the shop any more 
They fled to Cornwall, the rockier part, leaving 
the little old fellow who held the trousers off the 
floor so that I had to high jump into them 

But gradually he 
there was a distinct glint of hope in the old tailor’s 


closed in on me One day 


eyes as he fitted the padding over my shoulders 
The suit was now perfectly molded to my body, 
especially if I didn’t button it up 

Soon afterward I and the parcel were winging 
home to Canada. I was eager to break out my 
English-tailored rig and remind my friends how 
close they still lived to the frontier 

In a Toronto hotel room I put on the completed 
Looking at myself in the 
the Ontario 


suit for the first time 
mirror, by the flickering 
hydro, I felt the first pang of doubt I looked 
like the heavy in starring 
Pola Negri. 

At a reunion of friends whose suits hung in 


light of 


an early silent movie 


generous folds of primary colors, my grey girdle 
cut herringbone failed to excite the respect its 
price and fittings demanded 

‘“‘How do you like the suit?’ I asked. 
“Fine 


W hose 


After a moment somebody said 
is it?” 

I ignored that. 
I said, passing around the label. 
tailor. Pretty snazzy, hah 

My friends regarded the suit coldly. While I 
stood in shrinking cuffs and taut jacket one began 
to whistle mournfully, ““There’ll Always Be An 
England.”” The rest 


“From the London West End,”’ 
“Very exclusive 


murmured something and 
found reasons to leave the room or open windows 

In that ghastly instant I realized that Canada 
is no longer a sartorial dominion, that she looks 
not to St. James but to Harry James for the word 
about tweeds. I was quaint. 

I am now in the market for suggestions about 
how to take a large mirror out of the sitting room 
of an old blue serge suit. 
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By IAN McNEILL 


} g AT the prodigal shmoo was to Li’l Abner’s 

/ comic world the Barren Ground 
caribou is to thousands of Indians, Eskimos 

ind whites in Canada’s far north. Though he 
can’t, like the shmoo, produce butter, eggs and 
milk on a moment’s notice the caribou provides 


Strip 


an equally varied menu including salad. In fact 
he goes the shmoo several better He not only 
gives with the food but with clothing, shelter, 
bedding, heat, light, utensils and weapons. He 
iso provides biologists and naturalists with head- 
iches and an increasing number of white men with 
hunting 

Yet the only public recognition the caribou gets 
is his picture on the back ef our quarter. Even 
then it’s not a very good likeness because caribou 
with perfect intlers such as the one on the coin 
ire as rare as gondolas on the Mackenzie. 
He’s tuk-tuk to the 
i dozen different dialects he spells 


has got 

1A-tik, the Crees call him. 

Eskimos In 

| the difference between famine and plenty in the 
huge area bounded by the Yukon, the Arctic 

islands, Hudson Bay and the spruce forests of the 


northern prairie provinces 
When ice spears begin to edge the lakes, when 
the frosted muskeg tufts crunch underfoot and the 


birch flares yellow in the stunted spruce forests, 
the North stirs with anticipation——-an anticipation 
edged with apprehension. In trading posts and 
Indian villages, on portages and fast-freezing lakes, 
men greet one another with a single phrase, ‘Where 
ire the caribou?’’ Reports are exchanged, praphe- 
cies made, theories discussed, rumors scotched. 
Way to the north, sleek and fat from their 
summer’s grazing in the Arctic prairies, the caribou 
ire beginning to move south. In little groups 
first, then in dozens, in scores, in hundreds, they 
The hundreds become thousands and the 








start. 
thousands hundreds of thousands until the vast 
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Canada’s caribou is a real department store on four legs. 
He provides food, clothing, heat, weapons, even salad. Yet 
all the recognition he gets is his face on the back of a coin 


north is threaded with their herds. Yet these are 
only the vanguards of an army that may number 
millions. An army of supply. 

For years the caribou may follow the same lines 
of march. Then, for no known reason, a column 
may desert an old trail, maybe appearing 100 or 
200 miles away. Such a shift means hardship for 
folks in the north. In the past, before governments 
provided swift and efficient relief services, whole 
Indian and inland Eskimo tribes were wiped out 
by starvation when the caribou failed them. In 
such times cannibalism was not uncommon. A 
shift by the caribou can still mean death to natives 
and whites. 

In the late 20’s Jack Hornby, an Oxford graduate, 
took two English public schoolboys, Edgar Christian 
and Harold Adlard, into the Northwest Territories 
for a winter’s trapping. Because it was a good 
caribou district they decided to live mainly ‘‘on 
the country.”’ A prospector found their cabin the 
following summer. The bodies of Hornby and 
Adlard were outside, sewn in canvas. Christian’s 
Mounties had little 
difficulty in determining the cause of death 
starvation. The carilvou had not passed. 

More than any other creature, more even than 
the raffish whisky-jack, the caribou is the symbol 
of Canada’s North. Along with the bison and the 
beaver he played an important part in the building 
of Canada, a role that, unlike theirs, has diminished 
little. 


bones were inside the cabin. 


He has charm. He’s also naive, curious, 


The caribou is dead easy to kill. The Eskimos believe this was arranged for them by the Great Spirit 








































erratic and even stupid, all in rather a likeable way 

Curiosity is one of his strongest traits. Hy: 
retains a friendly and suicidal interest in man 
Hunters can sometimes bring an animal within 
few yards merely by holding an arm in the air or 
waving something. One hunter with a red hat 
found it had an immense attraction for caribou 
Others have told of walking bang into the middle 
of a herd without frightening the animals. On: 
man had to slap a drowsing caribou on the nose 
before it would move from his path. 

In looks the caribou is a ringer for the fabled 
reindeer of Santa Claus--maybe a little bigger and 
rangier. And it actually is a wild variety of rein 
deer, being a probable descendant of the reindeer 
which once roamed Europe as far south as Italy 

The Canadian Wild Life Service is at present 
trying to find out more about Canada’s six species 





of caribou through difficult and expensive research 
by plane, foot and microscope. The service, under 
Dr. Harrison F. Lewis, is concentrating particularly 
on why the caribou varies his migratory routes 

Two major migrations as long as 1,000 miles are 
made each year. ‘“They come like the fog, filling 
the land, and like the fog they go,”’ say the Indians 
Unlike deer and moose, who restrict themselves to 
relatively small ranges, the caribou is always o1 
the move, even between migrations, foraging for 
new pasture or trying to escape the flies. 

Even the does stop only a few hours for fawning 


The shaky-legged fawn Continued on page 28 
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Real Estate’s Wonder Boy 


Continued from page 21 


comes from the recommendations of 


well-suited buyers and sellers. 

Ridout has been helped full time 
from the beginning by his wife Wilma 
who manages the East End branch. 
Wilma, he says, can estimate to within 
$500 the value of any house in Toronto 
from a telephoned description. She 
knows the form so well— and the prices 
of houses on each street- that a few 
questions (What kind of floors? What 
kind of plumbing”) give her the answer 

Before his first year was out he was 
joined by his two brothers. 

Younger brother George, a music 
and book lover, is a cripple from polio 
and a former accountant with a motor 
firm. ‘Today he’s the administrative 
brains of the business. He is also in 
charge of a rigorous training course 
which Ridout salesmen must pass 
before they are employed. 

Older Howard, a chess and tennis 
enthusiast who once worked for an 
advertising agency, now controls Ridout 
advertising He spends $10,000 a 
month on newspaper and radio space. 
From a table of averages compiled 
during the last five years Howard says 
he can estimate to within a cent what 
the commission returns will be on 
every dollar invested in any given ad 
From his tables he can estimate almost 
the exact number of phone calls a 
classified ad of a certain size will bring. 

A family friend says, “‘Ernest is the 
motor, George the brakes and Howard 
the chromium fittings.” 

Ridout’s three married sisters work 
for him periodically whenever a sales 
spurt overtaxes the office staff. 

His mother, who brought up the 
family on a World War One widow's 
pension of $125 monthly, works for 
Gertrude Tate, a realtor specializing 
in homes above $20,000, and is often 
in competition with her own’ son. 
Ernest once snatched a house listing 
from under his mother’s nose 


\ Ground Floor Man 


She still insists on living in the 
Dewhurst Boulevard home where 
Ernest was born in 1919. His father 
died in 1928 of war gas injuries. Mrs. 
Ridout, struggling to polish her child- 
ren with English ideas of gentility, 
managed with all but Ernest The 
others took music lessons and spoke 
grammatically. Ernest became an 
urchin with the gift of the gab. He 
once threw a pie at his older sister 
Eve and then sold his mother the idea 
that she must pay for the damage to 
the wall because she ducked. 

At 10 Ernest started working for a 
grocer, two hours before school, an 
hour at midday, two hours in the 
evening. On Saturdays he worked 
from 8 a.m. until 10 p.m. His wage 
was $2 weekly. He was ambitious. He 
used to say to his mother, “Mom, I 
seen a car I’m gonna buy you.”” His 
mother chided: “I have seen . | have 
seen os 

Ernest bought a water pistol and 
gave his mother instructions to squirt 
him in the ear at 5.30 a.m. daily so he 
wouldn't be late for work. 

By the time he was 12 he was making 
dates with girls. At 16 he bought an 
old Essex car and hawked fruit. At 
19 he married Wilma ‘Taylor, a 
neighbor's daughter, and for six months 
they rented a broken-down farm 20 
miles north of Toronto for $8 a qnonth. 
Ernest made the owner paint the 
exterior before he’d take it. 

Then he became a _ street photo- 
grapher. He specialized on snapping 
children. He tried aerial photography 
and went broke 


A heart condition kept him out of 
the services and he got a milk route. 
He concentrated on ground floor cus- 
tomers. Every time he got a new 
ground floor customer he would drop 
one on the second floor. It was tough 
tactics but it paid off in time and 
strength and income. 

In the afternoons he sold real estate 
for an East End broker. ‘I used to 
get all the houses under $2,000,’ he 
says. “But | was making more than 
the other guys.”’ Although he had to 
be up at 3 a.m. for his milk job he 
sometimes didn’t get home from real 
estate until 1 a.m. and would snatch 
40 winks on the bed in his clothes. 

After the war he went into real 
estate full time. Like all new realtors, 
Ridout found his first problem was 
finding a house to sell. This is called 
“getting a listing.””’ Competition is 
fierce. The day an owner advertises 
his house independently a dozen realtors 
are on his doorstep offering their 
services. 

They tell the owner they will bring 
only likely ‘buyers thereby saving him 
from the nuisance of showing it to 
many poor prospects. They point out 
that they are qualified by examinations 
to estimate the market value of a house 
accurately thus protecting the seller 
from accepting too little or from loss 
of time through hanging on for too 
much. They are ready to guide him 
through the tricky legal formula of 
the “offer to purchase,’’ which is a 
binding document committing the 
potential buyer to forfeit of his deposit 
should he change his mind. 

The realtor also pays for all adver- 
tising and transports all viewers to the 
house. 

The seller usually sees some advan- 
tage in using an agent. The fee is 
fixed by agreement through the real- 
tor’s own organization in Ridout’s 
case the Toronto Real Estate Board. 
This is 3!.°7 on the sale price of the 
house. 

Most realtors seek what is known 
as ‘‘an exclusive listing,’’ an agreement 
by the seller not to employ any com- 
peting realtor. But in cases where 
difficulty in sale is anticipated a house 
may be too large or unorthodox the 
realtor often advises the seller to give 
it a co-operative listing. 

This means that the house is put in 
the hands of all the agents who are 
members of the local board. A fee of 
5‘; isthencharged and divided between 
the realtor who actually obtains the 
listing and any other who makes the 
sale. 

When he started out Ridout read 
the newspaper ad columns diligently 
and was on the doorstep of many homes 
that were offered for sale privately. 
He concentrated on the East End and 
says he quickly got the bulk of the 
listings because, as a milkman, he had 
become known to many people 


It Was All-Night Work 


‘Today one of his salesmen makes a 
specialty of cultivating milkmen, bread- 
men, icemen, and other deliverymen 
who generally know where houses are 
for sale. 

Ridout used other methods too. He 
contacted lawyers and asked them for 
the names of clients who might be 
putting houses on the market. In 
registry offices he compiled lists of 
houseowners who were renting to 
tenants, then visited each in turn and 
asked if they wished to sell. He got 
leads from obituaries and wills pub- 
lished in the press. He solicited builders 
for the rights to handle new projects 
He advertised that he wanted houses 
for sale. He even knocked at doors 
‘“‘blind”’ and asked people if they cared 


to sell. “You have to be aggressive,’ 


says Ridout, “and have the ability to 
make people like you.” 

Now that he’s well known, listings 
are no longer a problem. Buyers are 
easy to find but not always easy to 
please. 

Ridout sold only one house in his 
first month; 12 in the second. The 
front parlor was full of buyers until 
midnight. Wilma, his wife, kept them 
there with chatter and innumerable 
cups of tea while Ridout took out the 
viewers in turns. When all the viewings 
were over Ridout and Wilma would sit 
up until 4 a.m. bringing their books up 
to date. Brothers George and Howard 
came in to help after their own day’s 
work was done. One heady night 
Ernest sold eight houses and made 
himself more than $1,000. George and 
Howard quit their other jobs. 

The Ridouts plowed profits back 
into the business, opening up offices, 
employing salesmen, buying good cars 
to run their buyers around, and splash- 
ing on advertisements. 

Once at midnight a seller, impatient 
about the slow disposal of his house, 
threatened to withdraw the listing and 
take it to another agent. The Ridouts 
mollified him over a bottle of rye and 
took him home singing at 3 a.m. 

One buyer was so dithery that 
Ernest sat with him from 10 p.m. until 
6 a.m. before he wrote a shaky signa- 
ture on the “offer to purchase.”” Two 
years later Ernest sold the same house 
for this man at $1,500 profit. 

George and Ernest once arrived with 
two separate couples to see a house 
at the same time. Both sides wanted 
it. The women quarreled so violently 
they started tearing each other’s cloth- 
ing. The brothers decided that neither 
couple would get it. 


Monthly Prize: A New Suit 


Every month Ridout now tries out 
between six and a dozen aspiring sales- 
men. They go through a course based 
on his own methods. This lasts six 
weeks and consists of daily lectures on 
effective use of the telephone, advertise- 
ment writing, insurance, mortgages, 
property appraisal, legal procedure, 
and even public speaking. 

In a written examination one of the 
tests is putting into simple English the 
windy lawyers’ documents associated 
with property investment. 

Often prospectdje buyers stipulate 
they want a hous in a specific neigh- 
borhood. No other will do. If Ridout 
has none listed in this area he sends 
out his rookies knocking at doors until 
they find somebody willing to sell. 

Toward the end of the course recruits 
go off to see prospective buyers and 
sellers. At first they never know 
whether they’re going to meet a 
genuine client or a “‘plant’’ who is part 
of the curriculum. Fewer than half the 
trainees survive. 

Ridout prefers recruits from low 
income jobs: they’re keener to make 
big money. His staff today includes a 
former taxidriver, a milkman, police- 
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man and trucker. One of his . 
salesmen is an ex-handyman who ; 
earns $8,000 a year. He has one for: 
bank manager who through mak 
the change has tripled his inco; 
Several Ridout salesmen gave up thi; 
own real estate businesses to join |) 

Ridout claims his good salesn 
average $7,500 a year. If a man « 
earn $5,000 a year he fires him 
few make $15,000. One or two w 
got up to $25,000 a year left Rid 
and started in for themselves. 

Like most other real estate salesn 
they work on commission only. ‘| 
Ridout firm takes the 3!'.'; on 
sale price of every house and splits 
fifty-fifty with the salesman who mak 
the deal. Out of his half Ridout p; 
for all advertising and office upkes 
Salesmen buy and maintain their ow; 
cars, although Ridout gets them ne 
ones at a discount through fleet rates 

Each month Ridout buys his mos 
successful salesman a new suit. A few 
of his topnotchers have’ wardrolx 
that would delight a diplomat Hi 
insists on well-dressed men and_ is 
finicky about them keeping their cars 
tidy. Some salesmen have their « 
washed twice a week. Once a ven 
Ridout throws a lavish party for th: 
whole staff. The last one cost him 
$2,000. He prefers married men and 
all new fathers on his staff get a gift 
of $100. A Ridout salesman’s first 
qualification must be the ability ¢ 
make Ridout like him. 

One of Ridout’s critics says his 
practice of recruiting salesmen outsid: 
the white-collar field is “lowering th: 
tone of the profession.”” Ridout says 
he’s more interested in results than 
tone. “‘Men who've not been used t 
earning much are all the keener onc: 
they get the chance.” 

Ridout doesn't look for a slump in 
house prices. ‘‘A house is 9007 labor 
and as long as bricklayers can earn 
$2 an hour there won't be muc! 
change,”’ he says 





He Can Cook, Too 


Although confident, Ridout is far 
from cocky. He has a sunny modesty 
which has won many a female client 
and seems to hold his staff spellbound 
Once when he was passing through the 
outer office and the = stenographers 
smiled respectfully he said, “‘Aw shucks 
I feel like a jerk!’ He finds being 
boss doesn’t come naturally. He has 
ordered the use of Christian names 
throughout the business, from offic: 
boy to top executive, except in. the 
presence of customers when “‘Mist« 
is exchanged at all levels. 

Self styled ‘“‘lowbrow of the family 
Ridout will say sardonically to | 
brother George, who likes 
records, ““Play me the third movemer 
from Shakespeare,”’ or to chess-playins 
Howard, “‘Give me a set of trap drun 


classi 


any day.’ 

At home he likes jive sessions. H 
greatest accomplishment musically w 
the addition of his clarion baritone 
a prize-winning Kiwanis quartet 

Once his guests saw him wave aw 
his wife Wilma and himself cook 
excellent turkey dinner for 12. 

At 31 Ernest Ridout has been t 
by his doctors to take it easy H 
says, “I had bred a monster and it w 
beginning to own me.”” Now he do: 
much of his business on fishing t: 
and golfing week ends. This sumn 
he spent 14 days unbroken holiday 
the first time in his life at a sumptu 
rented cottage in Muskoka with 
wife, three children, servants, 
numerous guests. ‘l'o one of his gus 
he said: “‘I feel more like 51 than 
just puttering about up here.” 7 
guest replied: ‘‘Most men who've d 
what vou’ve done ere 51!" * 
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The Shmoo of the 
North Country 


Continued from page 24 


almost always births are single and a 
doe may kill one of twin offspring is 
soon able to follow the rest of the herd. 

The first trek begins in late March 
or early April in the fringe of the tree 
belt and takes the caribou to their 
fawning grounds in the northern Barren 
Lands and the Arctic islands. The 
second brings them back south around 
the mating season. 

There appear to be two _ logical 
reasons for these treks Scrubby 
though it is the tree-line bush affords 
some protection from the Arctic winter 
It also filters some of the snow which 
hides the caribou’s winter diet of moss 
and lichens. But the caribou happily 
crosses up the logical deductions of 
biologists: at any time of the year he 
can be found at either extreme end of 
his north-south range. 

The sight of these migratory herds 
has always fascinated the northern 
traveler In 1877 Frank Russell 
reported an unbroken line of caribou 
crossed a frozen lake near Fort Far 
for 14 days ‘‘in such a mass that 
daylight couldn’t be seen through the 
columns.”’ A Royal Northwest Mounted 
Police inspector said that literally 
millions passed Fort Fitzgerald one 
winter early in this century The 
snow was trampled to ice for miles 
around by the passing herds 


Murderous ‘‘Sport”’ 


Police once tried to take a census of 
part of the Lake Athabaska herd. The 
animals were traveling, four and five 
abreast, through a narrow draw. For 
three days and three nights’ they 
moved in an unbroken column. The 
Mounties gave up trying to count 
When the animals had passed _ the 
carcasses of 400 lay in the snow, 
trampled to death in the crush 

The parkland areas of the north are 
laced with their trails, packed to 
cementlike hardness, making fine travel 
ing for the prospector or hunter who 
happens to be going the same way 
Even in solid granite you can see the 
paths. 

How many caribou are there? Vilh 
jalmar Stefansson told a royal com 
mission in 1922 there were between 20 
and 30 millions in the Barren Lands 
But Dr. Harrison Lewis says that “the 
best information today _ indicates 
strongly that these inland herds of 
Barren Ground caribou — between Hud 
son Bay and the Mackenzie River 
number less than a million.” 

In the past it was feared that caribou 
in spite of their great numbers, would 
meet the same fate as the bison Now 
it seems likely the herds are increasing 
Indiscriminate slaughter still goes on 
though it is no longer at all prevalent 
At some Indian killing grounds hair 
and caribou parts are littered for 
almost an acre, sometimes a foot deep 
A white trader, barely moving from 
his cabin door, once shot 200 caribou 
in a single afternoon. That was his 
winter’s supply of dog food lt’s 
estimated that 150 caribou are needed 
to supply the needs of an Eskimo 
family and their dogs for one winter 

Recently the caribou has become 
popular asa “‘sport”’ animal in northern 
Saskatchewan. Few animals are easier 
to kill When frightened caribou 
almost always panic, milling in a 
terrified tight-packed mass. Hunters 
need only to fire into it to kill or wound 
an animal. 

“It’s murder. There’s no sport to 
it,’ says a trapper who has seen these 
hunters in action. ‘Sure they use the 
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meat but by the time their expenses 
are paid it costs more than prime beef.”’ 

The Saskatchewan Government is 
looking askance at the sport even 
though it brings in many U. S. dollars 
‘‘There was a season this winter but no 
publicity was given to it by our depart 
ment,”’ says E. L. Paynter, provincia 
game commissioner. ‘‘Actually we had 
seriously considered discontinuing thx 
sport because caribou are so important 
to the economy of our northland 
residents.” 

It’s not that sportsmen are seriously 
depleting the herds, Paynter says 
Saskatchewan is worried about the 
“psychological effect”’ of sport hunting 
on the natives in the midst of a cam 
paign to educate them in conservation 

“We don’t object to the native 
using what he requires for food,”’ h« 
says, “but we do object to letting meat 
waste or feeding it to dogs when fis! 
is available.” 

Dogrib Indians once stalked herds 
with a caribou skin and antlers sewn 
together like a musical-comedy hors« 
Eskimo hunters, using bows and arrows 
approach a herd in pairs and stand at 


some distance. Almost invariably 

caribou will be overcome with curiosity 
ind head for them. Both hunter 
retreat, the caribou following. Then 


while his companion keeps on, one 
hunter will duck behind a snowdrift 
or boulder, shooting tlhe caribou as i 
passes 

Much of the caribou’s apparent 
stupidity must be attributed to visior 
Though his senses of smell and hearin 
are acute he has poor eyesight. Eskimo 
believe this is evidence that their Great 
Spirit answered their prayers when 
they complained they could not hunt 
the caribou because of his keen sight 
The Spirit, they say, shrank his ev 

The inland Eskimo has woven many 
tales and taboos around the caribou 
Among some tribes, for instance 
women always pierce a dead caribou 


eyes before dressing it out. ‘Thus t 

caribou will not see what happens t 
it and its spirit will not warn otli 
caribou of their possible fate Other 


Eskimos won't kill caribou with any 
piece of wood such as an axe handle 
oraclub. They fear the caribou herd 
might stay in their treeless Arcti 
retreats away from the dangerous 
fringes of the tree line 

But if the caribou has poor eyesight 
nature has more than compensated 
him in other ways. Each hair of hi 
coat is a tiny hollow quill, an insulatins 
feature which makes caribou-skin clot! 
ing ideal for Arctic trave’. This coat 
also makes him an excellent swimme! 

it buoys him up so that he seems 
almost to be walking on the wate: 
Lifebelts were once filled with caribo 
hair. 

His feet combine all the best feature 
of skates, snowshoes, sneakers and 
paddles. Crossing treacherous muske¢ 
or bucking 20-foot snowdrifts In 
webbed toes fan out and it’s estimate: 
that his downward pressure is reduce: 
to about two pounds per square inc! 
about one quarter that of other mem 
bers of the deer family The gre 
central pad of his foot shrinks som: 
what in winter and the shell of the 
hoof grows quickly thus, still equippe« 
with snowshoes, the caribou now ha: 
skates as well. Trappers tell of seein: 
caribou playing on the smooth surfac: 
of windswept lakes, sliding like scho 
kids for hours with never a fall. They re 
equally surefooted in places you’d think 
were fit only for mountain goats an 
eagles. 

One feature of the foot that isn’ 
completely understood is the curiot 
heel-click that accompanies each step 
A few caribou passing sound like 
fast crap game or a gypsy dancer 

Continued on page 32 








































































SALMON BASKETS. Make baskets by placing 2 slices of bread, 





removed, ir buttered custard cup. Bake at 375 degrees 
F., 5-10 mins. Flake 1 lb. Salmon and fill hot baskets. Make 
sauce by melting '4 cup butter h 2 egg yolks in double 
boiler, stirring constar Wate tom of double boiler 
should not be boiling. As mixture t ns, add another 4 cuy 
butter. When thick, remove from heat, add seasonings. Por 
sauce over Salmon Baskets 


Economy minded? You'll appreciate the 
way Canned Salmon can be extended so 
many ways in hot dishes to bring the price 
per serving surprisingly low. If you’re one 
to keep a sharp lookout for nutritional 
values and strive for properly balanced 
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ASSOCIATED SALMON CANNERS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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SALMON ROLL. Make fa 2 
Roll out on a floured board t . - k. M 
lb. flaked Canned Salmor 4 tbsp. milk, 2 t 
1 tbsp. chopped r " 
bsp dad pa t I 
pl aj and bah a 
I oO’ m w 


‘ 
meals, Canned Salmon is a natural at the 
top of your shopping list. Canned Salmon 
is a basic food you'll want to serve often. 


“It contains so many essentials of good 


nutrition . . . gives a wide variety of dishes 
an exciting lift. 






















Ricky illustrated this. He mostly draws 
bears, miners, cows, farmers, moose and 
bushmen because he knows and likes them. 


THE RETURN 
BY Dhese Ve acle | 


Jimmy Wallace had been gone from the north a 
year, and now he was back. 

That June day, a year ago, when he had crawled 
out of the bush dragging his broken, splintered leg 
behind him, was a day deep-etched in his memory. 
He remembered his delirium, the burning fever, and 
above all, the whining stinging swarm of flies that 
followed his blood smell. 

There had been moments when he thought he 
wouldn't make it, but he kept on crawling, and then 
suddenly, unbelievably, he saw the camp through 
the fringe of shore-line jackpine, the sprawl of 
tents and tar-paper shacks, with the glint of the 
blue lake beyond. Dimly, he remembered the blur 
of familiar faces coming toward him, the arms of 
friends, and later, the soaring flight of the plane 
southward to the city. 

He had then a year in and out of hospital, of 
being caged in the den of city life. But at last he 
sat in the park staring morosely at the diagram of 
geranium beds and green grass plots, and he 
thought again of the northland. An overwhelming 
nostalgia came over him, and he felt a twist at 
his heart. 

He rose and hobbled into the street, straight to the 
ticket office. His bad leg still hurt, but he was going 
north. Sure, there was work he could get to do. With 
eloquent profanity, he derided himself for having 
taken so long coming to such a simple decision. 


x*e 


Now Jimmy Wallace was back. He had, of course, 
expected some change in the camp. Since he left it, 
the place had become a new name in Canada, a 
new place in the world. It was another of those 





Golcondas that Canadians are forever buildin 
in the wilderness. 

And, too, he had somehow expected that his o! 
friends would be on hand to greet him. After all. bh 
was one of the originals in the camp, practically « 
pioneer. He had visualized the handshaking, th 
back-slapping, and afterwards, in some prospector 
shack, the long tall yarns, the turning back of tim: 

But now, standing on the lake-shore, he saw th 
changes wrought in a year. Everything once familia: 
had vanished. The old shack camp had disappeared 
A town stood there in its place. No one came 
forward to greet him. He saw none he knew. A man 
passed him and did not speak. A crew of workmen 
sorting freight high on the beach looked at him 
and did not know him. He was a stranger, un- 
known, lonely, forgotten. 

Limping, with his pack on his shoulder, he ad- 
vanced into the town. It had a tiny post office, a 
church, a bank, stores, hotels and houses, and work- 
men were busy finishing a new outpost hospital. Far 
out, where the road climbed into the hills, he could 
see the clustered buildings of two mineheads. 

Behind the main Street, in a new clearing littered 
with stumps, he saw a painted schoolhouse with a 
bleached flagpole above it. 


xx«rk 


The sight of the flagpole did something to Jimmy 
Wallace. He would never have said he was patriotic, 
and certainly wouldn't have believed a piece of 
stamped cloth could move him as he was moved at 
thot moment. It wasn't really patriotism, he told 
himself—just a flag on a new school in a new town 
on a northland trail he had helped to blaze. And it 
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Cook, miner, bookkeeper, logger, sailor and soldier, Canadian 
Edward Meade’s best-selling novel, ‘Remember Me’, has been 
called the finest story ever written about a man at war But 







“Remember Me” was published in Britain and is not well known 
to Canadian readers. The Montreal Standard printed it as their 
“novel of the week." The only bound Canadian edition is 
available through The Reprint Society of Canada... 









































was, too, the sudden realization of what it had taken 
to bring that flag three hundred miles into the wilder- 
ness—the courage, the resolution, the strength 
of a people. 

He plodded on. Men and women passed him and 
some nodded, as people do to a stranger. Children 
played around trucks loaded with supplies for the 
mines. From open doors he heard voices and laugh- 
ter, and a radio playing in an upstairs window. 

In the whole town there was no one he knew. 
Clearly, his old friends had moved north. They were 
up ahead somewhere in the hills, on a new trail. In 
time there would be another town. It was the way the 
country was going, northward, into the new Canada. 

Jimmy Wallace felt lost and lonely, left behind, 
and he stood looking around, wondering what to 
do with himself. It was then his eyes fell on a 
crudely lettered sign-post across the road. He read 
it twice before he realized what it meant: 

WALLACE ST. 


His eyes sparkled and he threw out his chest 
a little. He wasn’t forgotten after all! 





s < ¢ 


All at once the sun-glare seemed too bright. Jimmy 
Wallace pulled his old sweat-stained hat lower over 
his eyes, and rubbed his chin stubble for a time. 
Then, hitching his trousers, he turned resolutely 
across the street to where a truck driver stood by 
the open door of his cab. 

“How far north you going?” he asked. 

“End of the road. Ten mile’’. 

“Then you've got yourself a passenger”, Jimmy 
said, and threw his pack up back and hoisted 
himself into the cab. 
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",.. JOE THINKS he’s so 
smart! But what he 
doesn't know about Dry 
Scalp! Look at that strag- 
gly hair and the loose 
dandruff on his coat! How 
can anybody with Dry 
Scalp look well-groomed! 
Tought totip him off about 
Vaseline’ Hair Tonic!” 












Hair looks beter... 
scalp reels berfer... 
when you check Dry Scalp 

















IT'S A GREAT IDEA FOR 
YOU, too! ‘Vaseline’ Hair 
Tonic is just the thing to 
check Dry Scalp. Try a 
few drops a day... and 
you'll see an amazing im- 
provement in the good 
looks of your hair. Sup- 
plements scalp oils 
contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients 
It gives double care... to 
both scalp and hair. And 
it’s economical, too 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


TRADE MARK 


VASELINE’ 18 THE REGISTERE TRADE MARK OF HE CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. CONS D 





BRUSHES AND 
TOILETWARE 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN 


Made 
with the finest natural bristles or 
Nylon. 


satinwood, 


Every inch a man’s brush. 
Your choice of ebony, 
rosewood, cocobolo 
orclear or coloured plastic backs. 
Made skill and 
knowledge acquired in fifty 


brush 


with all the 


years of fine 


making. 





STEVENS-HEPNER CO. LIMITED - PORT ELGIN, ONTARIO - TORONTO - WINNIPEG 
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Continued from page 28 
castanets. From a large herd comes 
a continuous rumbling like heavy rain 
on a lake. Some naturalists believe 
that this is a matter of herd morale 
a sort of drum accompaniment for the 
march. 

Besides man, the 
other major enemies 
He is constantly tormented by the 
horde of insects labeled simply “‘flies”’ 
in the North. Mosquitoes, black flies 
and bulldogs blind him and persecute 
him; warble flies madden him and 
riddle his skin with maggots; lung 
worms, tapeworms and round worms 
infest his innards; and a peculiar little 
demon, the nose-bat fly, burrows in 
his nose and lays eggs which develop 
into painful larvae 

Wind is the caribou’s greatest ally 
in combating the “‘flying flies’’; travel 
ing into it gets rid of some of them 
seeking out windswept hilltops helps 
too. There’s nothing much the caribou 
can do about the burrowing flies. When 
both types become unbearable the 
caribou may panic, dashing through 
the country for miles. They will also 


caribou has two 
wolves and flies 


plunge head-deep into icy Jakes to 
obtain relief h 
Hardly have the caribot stopped 


fighting the flies than the stags are 
fighting among themselves. The stag 
caribou’s whole existence leads up to 
the Mad Moon— the rutting season in 
late October and early November 
Once it’s over and they’ve shed their 
antlers early in the winter they’re just 
a docile adjunct to the does and fawns 
They don’t even lead the herds; that 
job is usually taken by an elderly doe 

But as the Mad Moon 
the stag becomes a magnificent animal, 
lusting for mates His antlers are 
hardened, burnished to a_ brilliant 
orange mahogany in mock battles with 
willows and dwarf alders, which he 
leaves looking like battered brooms 
His coat is in prime condition, a grey 
brown back blanket touched on the 
underparts, legs and forehead with 
creamy white. Around his shoulders, 
like an Elizabethan courtier’s ruff, is 
a splendid white collar. Behind his 
shoulders is a hump of back fat, 
weighing up to 35 pounds, that will 
sustain him through the battles and 
conquests to come 

The stag eats little during the mating 
season. He hasn’t the time. His object 
is to gather together the largest band 


approaches 


1950 


of does he can control. All the other 
stags have exactly the same aim. They 
try to steal as many of each other's 
does as possible and the north woods 
ring with their bellowing challenges 
and clattering antlers, while the does 
stand coyly on the sidelines awaiting 
the outcome 

Stags may gather as many as 20 
does into their band but some natural 
ists believe that the prime stags spend 
so much time fighting that they neglect 
their marital duties. ‘These are some 
times clandestinely performed by stags 
too young to challenge the older 
fighters 

By the end of the mating season the 
older stags are exhausted and be 
draggled, their antlers battered and 
broken. Their reserve of back fat, and 
most of their body fat, Docile 
once more, they drift away to lone 
pastures in the frozen muskegs and 
parklands to replenish their strength 
eating just before 
the mating season. The meat is as 


is gone 


Caribou are best 
good as beef 

Inland Eskimos are 
efficient at using caribou 
Indians In fact, they are 
efficient as big city meat 
Flesh, skin, sinew, fat, 
antlers all have 
lips, rib and 


generally mori 
than ar 
about as 
packers 
bones and 
their uses 
breast-bone meat are 
Eyes were 


Tongues 


considered the delicacies 
once considered the piéce de résistance 
but now are eaten with the rest of the 
head. The frozen rump is called kwar/ 
and is treated like Sunday’s 
Hearts and livers are taboo and are 
fed to the dogs. Fat from the intestines 
is frozen and eaten as a relish. Marrow 
is a delicacy and so is the roasted 
velvet from the antlers. The lichen 
and mosses in the caribou’s stomach 


roast 


serve as salad 

Scraped doeskins make the 
clothing and are used also for blankets 
and sleeping bags With the hai 
turned inside doeskin makes fine boots 
The skins are also used for kayak 
tents, buckets, drums, dog traces ar 
Sinew becomes fishing line 


finest 


harnesses 
drawstrings, harpoon lines, thread, and 
lashing for sleighs. Antlers and bones 
become needles, thimbles, snow anchors, 
arrows, knives and other tools and 
weapons 

All this seems to suggest that Canada 
might give the caribou a little more 
recognition. like putting him on the 
quarter? 


front of the 





The Terrible Secret of 
M. Laroche 


Continued from page 19 


what I want of you? Ha! Ha! I want 
many things of you. Now first of all 
there is your daughter Marie-Germaine, 
whom you are forcing to marry a worse 
skinflint than yourself, Gilbert Trudel, 
of Beauce, when you know as well as 
the rest of us that she loves young Paul 
Allain the poor schoolmaster.’ 

Piton felt the veins swell in his 
forehead, felt his blood run thick, and 
in his eyes was a light unholy. ‘‘What 
business is this of yours, you~ ” 

‘“‘Now, I want you to have the match 
broken off at once and the banns 
published between your sweet Marie 
Germaine and young Paul Allain.” 

“T will never— Not! 

“Oh, yes, you will,’ grinned Simon 
“You would not care so much if the 
little world here knew your crime, but 
for Marie-Germaine, 
who is your universe, 
father is a—”’ 

There are far handsomer faces in the 
pit of hell than Jules Piton’s was then 


who adores you, 
to learn that her 


It would have driven most people to 
the holy water fount, but little Simon 
Laroche just smiled and said, ‘““That 
is the first thing, mon vieux; I have 
many more in mind.” 


H* WAS an imp, a devil, that small 
clockmaker. The things he thought 

up for Jules Piton could emanate only 
from a mind that received its instruc 

tions direct from hell itself. Beauval 
also the entire counties of Bellechasse 
Dorchester, were quite 
mad when the 


Beauce and 
sure Piton had gone 
wedding of Marie-Germaine and Gil 
bert Trudel was abruptly called off 
and instead, miracle of miracles, the 
lovely one was given in marriage by 
Jules himself to the young school 
master 

Then, shortly after, a big school was 
built to take in all the little ones and 
Paul, at a handsome salary, was named 
its principal. Behind all this were the 
prestige and power of that silent, grim 
faced man, Jules Piton 

And more—-ah, so much more. Poor 
but deserving boys and girls who 
lacked the funds to go to Laval or the 
University of Montreal suddenly found 
that Piton’s purse was open to them: 
others, the really brilliant ones, he sent 
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to the Sorbonne; no poor family in the 
district suffered if Piton’s money could 
help them. 

Vraiment, said the curé, said every- 
one, the hand of God has touched that 
flint-heart of Jules Piton’s, has made 
of him a veritable St. Vincent de Paul, 
a great alms-giver, a grand philanthro- 
pist, one who loves his fellowman so 
much that he grudges the time lost in 
sleep when he might be doing some 
good deed. Strange, though, they said, 
all his good works didn’t seem to make 
him happy: in fact the more good he 
did, the more miserable he became 
himself. 

And look, too, at what he did for 
the poor little clockmaker, Simon 
Laroche, and his 12 children. Simon 
soon had a jewelry store that rivaled 
anything on St. Catherine Street in 
Montreal, a lovely new house, a car. 
All his children at the best schools 

In politics, too, Piton abruptly 
switched from Jacques Meunier, the 
candidate he had supported so long, 
and threw all his weight behind young 
Rhéal Plourde, who had never been 
conceded a chance It was remarked 
that at a big banquet Jules had 
started to sing the praises of Jacques 
Meunier and that Simon Laroche, 
sitting next to him, had spilled a bit 
of Beaujolais on the table and idly 
traced the letter ‘‘M” in the red liquor, 
whereat Jules had dropped Meunier 
like a potato hot from the oven and 
sid most beautiful things about Rhéal. 
Cf course Rhéal was elected. 

Finally, to cap it all, Jules turned 
down the chance of being appointed 
to the Senate and gave that great 
'onor to Simon Laroche. And now, 
covered with years and wreaths of. 
laurel, honored by all his countrymen 
and beloved by many, the good Senator 
Laroche was dead 

“Damn his soul!’’ muttered Jules 
Piton after he had put down the 
telephone over which Marie-Germaine’s 
still sweet voice with a sob in it had 
told him the news of Simon’s death. 
“May the devil set him a thousand 
tasks, a million times more distasteful 


than the ones he set me. The fiend! 
The devil! How I have paid! How I 
have expiated my sin! <A _ hundred 


thousand dollars | have given away 
ah, mon Dieu! But now now it is 
over— unless —” 

A terrible fear seized him. Suppose 
Laroche had left that letter that had 
ilways hung like the great knife of the 
guillotine over Piton’s head. But for 
that letter he would have killed the 
devil a thousand times. Suppose now 
that letter should expose him now 
when he had no money left, no more 
to give away. 


bite agp was a sharp knock at his 
side door It reminded him of 
Laroche’s knock that night 20 years 
ago. He raised his head from his a ms 
outflung on the desk, stared bitterly at 
the door for a moment, then bellowed, 
“Out entrez.”” 

This time, though he kad half 
expected the ghost of Simon Laroche 
and would not have been at all sur 
prised to see it, the visitor was the 
doctor, Antoine Langevin, who had 
been attending the departed senator 
He came in with his cat walk—-he had 
always reminded Jules of a fat tabby 

and plunked himseli down in the 
suppliant’s seat. 

“It is sad,’ he observed 
man has passed away.” 

Piton made a spire of his two hands 
and set his sharp chin on the point 
of it. 

“Is that what you came here to tell 
me, Monsieur le médecin?”’ 

“Not real'y. Before our good friend 
passed away he entrusted to me a 
message for you.”’ 


“A great 


“Ah!” Piton’s brows went up. ““‘What 
sort of a message?”’ 

“A letter. Here it is.” The fat 
Langevin squirmed a lit:!e as he drew 
the enve ope from his pocke‘, then 
passed it across the desk to Piton who 
took it with steady hand. 

“Mind if I read this now, doctor?” 

Langevin waved a pudgy hand. ‘‘No 
better time.’ 

Piton with great deliberation, though 
he wanted to tear the thing with his 
big fingers, took his paper knife, slit 
the envelope and took out the single 
sheet 


My Dear Piton: this is to say, not 
good-by, for you and I will meet 
again, I think. I write this, too 
to relieve your mind of what, I feel, 
will be a worry to you. Listen, my 
old one, there never was any letter 
written by me about you and to be 
opened in case, etc. ete. I was evera 
master of the bluff. Again, au revoir 
Simon. 


Piton’s lips shaped a word as he 
folded the letter, put it back in its 
envelope and shoved it in his desk. In 
the top drawer he put it and there was 
the revolver staring at him Ah, if he 








Accounts Payable: 
Please Note 


That money isn't everything 
Is an adage old as anything. 
I wish someone would show it to 


Some of these guys I owe it to. 


— Rav Romine 





had only followed his instinct to kill 
that long ago night 


‘What does it signify that letter 
‘M’ branded on one’s back’”’ 

“Eh!” He shot erect in his chair 
and stared at Dr. Langevin “What 
do you say? What is this His big 


hand closed on the gun his time 
by God, with this new blackmailer, he 
would not fool. His fingers were firm 
on the pistol. So Simon had double 
crossed Imm; had to'd thi swollen 
toad 

‘What is this you ask me, doctor 

“What could it mean, the letter “M 
deeply branded right in our good de 
parted Senator Laroche's back?” 

“In —”’ The room seemed to whirl 
to spin crazily about Piton’ head 
Then hs mind clea ed and he began 
to laugh to laugh so crazily that the 
doctor was afraid. 

‘Please, Monsieur Piton!”’ he pleaded 
“Surely it is not funny.’ 

But Jules took moments to control 
himself. ‘‘No?’’ he said at last. ‘‘Not 
funny that ths man so honest, so 
respected, so saintly, was a branded 
murderer! You think that’s net funny 

“Ciel!” Langevin sat up sharply now 
“Is it that? I thought as much when 
I saw it, when I removed his shirt after 

Do you know, I always thought 
Monsieur Piton, that there was some 
thing funny about Laroche that sly 
look in his eyes, the way he seemed 
always to be laughing as if he was 
enjoying some huge private joke’’ 

“‘He was,”’ said Jules bitterly. ‘Make 
no mistake about it. He was.’ * 
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Change M7 t0-.. 


Mobiloi! 


The seasons are changing .. . vour 
engine needs a change. tow! Drain 
thinned-out > suminer oil today and 


“winterproof with Mobiloil frei 


thre famous double range oil that 
flows freely at zero for quick. frietion- 
free starting — that vives your eneine 
full protection after warm up And 


Mobiloil cleans as it protects Hlarim- 
ful crenkease = slad 
deposits are greatly reduced Vou vet 


with Mobiloil! Don't 


take chances on a sudden freeze-up, 


and == engine 


more” mileage” 
Change now to Mobiloil fretie . . . 


“feel the difference” in 
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easier starting and smoother running 


all winter long. 
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The Duke Was Indiscreet 


Continued from page 5 


So began the duel between Mr. 
Baldwin and the young King, but do 
not imagine that all the advantage lay 
with the Prime Minister, as the Duke 
suggests. Winston Churchill with his 
impetuous warmth of nature drew his 
sword and declared for Edward. He 
was not in Mr. Baldwin’s Government 
and with his genius for spectacular 
action he talked of forming a King’s 
Party. 

Mr. Baldwin liked to pose as a simple 
countryman who understood the vag- 
aries of the weather better than the 
coruscations of politics, but in fact he 
was exceedingly astute and by no 
means lacking in artifice. Nor did he 
lack ruthlessness. 

He went privately to the King as an 
older man whose advice might be 
useful, and it was understood on both 
sides that the conversations were un- 
official. But it is a fact, although it 
has never been published, that after 
one of these conversations Baldwin 
said to some of his friends: “If it is 
the last thing I do I'll put another 
King on the Throne.’ 

Therefore the Duke’s contention that 
Baldwin did not «ome as a friend but 
as an executioner is largely justified 
Baldwin’s defense would be that he 
had to protect the constitution includ 
ing the monarchy and that the King 
was threatening its survival 

The one criticism of Baldwin that 
cannot be denied is that he allowed 
the King to fall into a trap without 
warning. As long as the conversations 
were private the Prime Minister could 
not reveal their purport to Parliament 
or honorably to the Cabinet. But when 
he asked the King if he would like the 
Governments of the Dominions to be 
consulted it meant that the matter 
passed from the personal to the official 
From that moment the King was 
doomed. He had pitted his wits against 
the Prime Minister and the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and had lost 

The newspapers of Lord Beaverbrook 
and Lord Rothermere tried to balance 
public opinion but the Times was 
utterly merciless. Mrs. Simpson had 
left the country and the King had 
retired to his country home near Ascot 
There were some pitiful scenes there, 
and none to his discredit, but do not 
imagine that the young man who had 
been worshipped and idealized to the 
limit of phantasy saw the shadows 
gathering without shedding a tear. He 
was the loneliest creature in the world 

Churchill rose furiously in the House 
of Commons and declared the right of 
a King to be a man but he vas howled 
down from all sides until his words 
could not be heard. Black with anger 
he walked out of the Chamber accom- 
panied only by his faithful henchman 
Brendan Bracken and by the derisive 
shouts of a Parliament which not very 
long afterward was to be his slave 

Then Churchill helped the King to 
prepare his farewell broadcast to the 
nation. Ata flat in Mayfair ex-Guards 
man Ernest Simpson and two friends 
sat waiting. ‘“‘His Majesty the King,” 
came the voice of the announcer. Ex 
Guardsman Simpson got up and stood 
to attention, and remained so until it 
ended 

It had all happened so swiftly that 
the nation was stunned. At their home 
in Piceadilly the Duke of York and his 
wife gazed into the future which had 
suddenly called them, and they spoke 
as if there were death in the house 
The ex-King watched from the deck of 
a destroyer as the coast of England 
faded from view 

Now I must be 
moment. The next morning I received 


personal for a 


a cable from the editor of Maclean’s 
Magazine in which this London Letter 
feature originated 15 years ago, asking 
me to cable a full story of the abdica- 
tion. Despite the well-known vagaries 
of editors this seemed an odd request 
for magazines are not newspapers and 
the article could not possibly appear 
for at least three weeks. However, | 
wrote my study of the tragedy and 
weighed the argument heavily against 
Mrs. Simpson Whether that was 
justified or not need not be discussed 
now. It was what I felt. 


A Threat of Suit 


Edward had a special place in the 
hearts of the Canadians for he had 
gone there shortly after the first war 
and near Calgary he owned a ranch 
The Canadian newspapers had been as 
reticent as the British, and the shock 
to the Canadian people was the same. 
Only this can account for the publish 
ing phenomenon that occurred when 
my article was published. Maclean’s 
Magazine was completely sold out, the 
article was reprinted in a sister maga 
zine, Chatelaine, then in the Financial 
Post and finally in pamphlet form. | 
heard from mutual friends that Mrs 
Simpson was deeply hurt that the 
article had been written by one who 
had been a guest in her home It 
seemed to me that at such a moment 
the public importance of the subject 
transcended personal considerations 
whether my judgment was right or 
wrong 

But the full repercussions were to 
come two years later. The abdication 
had floated down the mists of tims 
and a man called Hitler was taking up 
most of the available space in the 
newspapers ] decided Lo spend al 
holiday in Canada but before I went 
I arranged with the British publishing 
house of Collins to publish a book of 
my London Letters under the title 
“Westminster Watch Tower.” The 
book, which included the abdication 
article, appeared first in Canada where 


it sold well and was due for British 
publication about the time of my return 
to London 

I am not likely to forget the day 
of that return’ As the then ‘‘Atticus” 
of the Sunday Times I dropped in to 
see Editor Hadley who had a copy of 
the English edition of ‘‘Westminster 
Watchtower” on his desk, it having 
been sent for review 

“Have you read your book?” he 
asked. I answered rather lamely that 
I had not read it but had certainly 
written it 

“You are asking for a terrific libel 
action from the Duchess of Windsor 
said the wise old editor. ‘“‘As a_ poli 
tician and a journalist you can express 
an opinion at a time of crisis and 
defend yourself on the grounds of 
national interest. But to repeat those 
opinions two years later is quite 
another thing. The Duchess will not 
have to prove anything. The onus is 
entirely on you. My advice to you is 
to withdraw the book and take out 
your abdication chapter.” 

Within a few minutes I was on tli 
telephone to Collins and _ instructed 
them to recall the review copies and 
any copies sent to the libraries or book 
stores. Hardly was that finished when 
a letter came by hand from the 
solicitors of the Duke of Windsor 
demanding that all copies issued in 
Canada should be recovered and burned 
and that I should make a_ public 
retraction and apology In addition 
the Duke reserved the right to sue for 
damages on behalf of the Duchess 

I at once wrote a personal letter to 
the Duke who was in France and 
expressed regret for having caused un 
necessary pain to his wife by republish 
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ing an article when the circumstances 
which had inspired its original con- 
ception no longer applied. I also 
explained that I was recalling the book. 

Hardly had that task been accom- 
plished when my secretary phoned to 
say that Mr. Chamberlain wanted to 
see me at No. 10 Downing Street. 
Wondering what was up I caught a 
taxi and was ushered at once to the 
presence of the Prime Minister. 

I must say that Chamberlain wasted 
no time. “I am in a difficulty,” he 
said, “and I want your advice. As 
you probably know I was in Paris not 
long ago and as an act of courtesy 
called on the Duke of Windsor. In a 
general conversation he mentioned the 
idea of a visit to Britain, quite un- 
official of course. I am afraid | 
encouraged the idea and on my return 
we let the news leak out.” 

Chamberlain leaned across the table 
“The reaction has not been encourag- 
ing,” he said. “Oddly enough the 
principal protests have come from the 
Dominions. The position, you will 
agree, is an awkward one.’ 

Still very much puzzled, I agreed. 
I did not see where my advice could 
be of much value but obviously 
Chamberlain had something in mind. 
Then clearing his throat he fixed his 
eye on me. 

““Now supposing,” he said, “that a 
recognized journalist, preferably one 
with political affiliations, wrote an 
article in a Sunday paper giving 
reasons why the Duke should not 
come here now. It might well be that 
the reaction would be such that the 
Government would have to inform the 
Duke that as a result of the publi- 
cation he would be well advised to 
postpone his visit indefinitely.” 

One does not laugh in a Prime 
Minister's face but I nearly did at that 
moment I had just written to the 
Duke, and in my pocket was the letter 
from his solicitors, and here was 
Neville Chamberlain asking me _ to 
assist the Government of which I was 
a loyal supporter. 

“IT will try to think of someone who 
could write it,” I said vaguely. 

“Can't you think of one now?” he 
said with a definite trace of irritation 

I told him that I would report to 
him in the morning, and he indicated 
that the audience was ended. The 
next day I saw him again. 


“In my opinion, Prime Minister, it 
would be a mistake for anyone with 
political affiliations to write such an 
article, for it is an unfortunate fact 
that people have suspicious minds.” 

Chamberlain nodded. ‘Overnight I 
came to the same conclusion,” he said 
“In fact we have found another method 
of conveying the general idea to the 
Duke.”’ 

The proposed visit did not take place 
The Duke instructed his solicitors that 
he would drop the matter of my book 
with its withdrawal from publication 

But now it is the Duke himself who 
by writing his memoirs has once more 
brought the abdication into the realm 
of controversy. By doing so he invites 
the verdict of the contemporary his 
torian, a verdict not delivered in the 
heat of the crisis but in the detachment 
of time. 

He was born to high place. As a 
young man he accepted the duties and 
the privileges of high place. It would 
have added to his dignity if he had 
left his memoirs to be published after 
his death, rather than te earn dollars 
with them in his lifetime. 

As a prince he had won the affection 
of the world at a time when destiny 
was on the march and the future was 
black with doubt. When he became 
King he chose the love of one woman 
against the love of countless millions 
Yet he might in manhood years have 
influenced the whole course of the 
world, for his power over the emotions 
and imagination of people circled the 


globe 
The King is more than a man, he is 
a symbol. If it had not been that 


Edward's brother (ieorge and the 
much loved daughter of Scotland whom 
he had married were firm of character 
and purpose the monarchy might well 
have crashed. That, is the case against 
Edward VIII and it is unanswerable 

But in his favor ts the fact that 
from the time the crisis broke he did 
nothing to embarrass the Government 
or to cause further injury to the 
country. He showed discipline and 
restraint when there were powerful 
voices urging an opposite course 

It is a pity that years later he 
decided to turn royalty into a serial 
entertainment When he abdicated 
the Throne he should have finished 
with it. Like Hamlet he ought to have 
said: ‘“The rest is silence.” 





Let’s Marry for Your 
Money 


Continued from page 11 


one have you picked, Lazlo?” 

The older man shrugged. ‘Not a 
young one, I think. No longer. But 
who knows? There is still time, for an 
older one.”’ He went toward the sea 

Jim’s thoughtful gaze left the build- 
ings, baking in the -un warmth that 
was an embrace across his broad, 
tanned shoulders. His eyes had to rise 
only slightly to see the blue and white 
of the Clayne home on the high hill 
beyond the highway. It rose imperi- 
ously above his panel of beach, as much 
a monarch of the scene as old Frank 
Clayne himself. 

Frank Clayne, of Clayne Interna- 
tional Foundries, was never at the club 

. and not often at the beach home 
But his name and his daughter, Rose- 


mary, wielded the sceptre well. The 


moneyed crowd of Sunset Island fre- 
quently had its names in the society 
columns--and Rosemary Clayne al- 
ways headed the list. Money society 
and society society if there was a 
distinction, Jim didn’t know it. 

She’d be awakening about now, he 


thought. Maybe at her window, look- 
ing down at the club— and his tower 
And yawning, too, perhaps, catlike 
Sleek, golden-haired, catlike. It had 
been nearly dawn when she had swung 
the big convertible onto the highway 
shoulder and let him out— with a last 
fierce kiss. 

“TIT could be drowning,”’ the voice 


came pleasantly. “Going down for the 
third time.” 
He turned self-consciously Laura 


Standish, slender and straight and 
assured, was looking up at him with a 
hint of amusement. ‘Oil bearing, those 
hills? Spot a likely formation?” 


EK KNEW immediately that her 
H question lacked particular signifi 
cance; she couldn’t have known he had 
been studying the Clayne home. Yet 
a tinge of crimson crept into his tanned 
face. 

He said, ““Get as far as The Rock?” 

She nodded. He glanced back at the 
way she had come. Far down, where a 
cliff shouldered into the ocean to the 
bulwark of the cove, the narrow- 
ing beach held The Rock. It was grey 
and flat-topped, perhaps 15 feet high 
some 15 yards across. He frequently 
ate his lunch there. 

Jim ate there in the beginning be- 
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cause he had been self-conscious about 
eating out of a box on the tower amidst 
all the gay, brittle talk never intended 
for his ears, but heard just the same. It 
made him feel a little like a peasant, 
porridge bowl in hand, while the 
baronial lords and ladies watched him 
with tolerant amusement. 

Guarding at Sunset Island had been 
nothing more than another odd job 
when he first took it. It would provide 
enough added money to get him back to 
school for his master’s. But in the 
first few days he had realized that here 
was an excellent opportunity to make 
the kind of business contact he needed. 
There was oil money at the club. 
Winsett Petroleum and Haydon Geo- 
logical Survey and Stevens Refinery. 

It had been only a short and pleasant 
progression to studying the daughters 
of Winsett and Haydon and Stevens. 
Suddenly, with the talk of money, and 
the sight and feel of it all around him, 
his own lack of itso inconsequential 
an amount, in their eyes— became a 
goading reality. 

The daughters of any of the Sunset 
Island crowd would serve the purpose. 
At first he had scorned the idea—but 
it kept recurring. Money meant secur- 
ity. It meant not waiting 10 years for 
an income that could be lost in the 
pockets of any of the Sunset Island 
crowd. It meant being free to do all the 
things he wanted to do. The mere 
thought was an intoxication. He had 
always had to work, and work hard, for 
everything. Somewhere along the way 
he had picked up the idea that you had 
to work hard for something to appre- 
ciate it. 

But around him he saw people who 
didn’t have to exert effort “I he had 
nothing to do but play. It was a tempt- 
ing and convincing contemplation. 

His mind had toyed with it. Face it 
objectively, he had demanded. Was it 
criminal to want money? Was marry- 
ing for it, without single reservation, to 
be condemned any more than a business 
merger which provided each participant 
with his desire? With a plan, and luck, 
he might in a few weeks solve a problem 
that many men carried to their graves. 
Security. 


OSEMARY CLAYNE had paused 
R at the tower one afternoon, a 
cocktail glass in her hand and an ap- 
praising half-smile on her pert face 

‘‘You must get bored up there. Why 
don’t you come up to the club for a 
drink?” 

He had smiled with just the right 
note of respectful restraint. He 
couldn’t leave the tower, and he knew 
she knew it. He said easily, ‘‘I never 
get bored . . . You’d better be careful. 
You're getting quite a burn.” 

She turned her feather-cut blond 
head to inspect her bare shoulders. It 
was a strapless suit, brief and expen- 
sive. That kind, he thought, you buy 
by the thread. 

‘**A little pink,”’she admitted. “‘What 
would you suggest?” 

‘A blouse.’’ He grinned. “But if 
you insist on wearing just that, I have 
some good homemade brew.” He 
handed her the bottle of lotion. 

She had the cap off. She handed the 
bottle up to him, and with a slight smile 
turned her back. He kneeled on the 
platform and gently applied the lotion 
to her neck, then to her smooth shoul- 
ders. Take it easy, he thought. Don’t 
rush it, boy 

“You have a soothing touch, Con- 
way.” 

He stopped abruptly. He hadn't 
conditioned himself thoroughly: He 
was allergic to the smell of class con- 
sciousness. And whether consciously 
or not, her tone had catalogued him 
in the servant class. He said stiffly, 
“Thanks, Miss Clayne.”’ He put the 
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cap back on the bottle of lotion. 

Turning, she said with surprise, 
“‘What’s wrong?” 

“That will relieve the burn.’ 

“Thank you. But—-what is it?’’ Her 
face was puzzled. ‘‘Was it something I 
said?’’ 

“If it was,’’ he told her, “I wouldn’t 
know how to explain it to you.” 

She stared thoughtfully for a mo- 
ment. “Oh.” She smiled, and he 
thought he detected approval in it. 
“You’re through at 4 o’clock. If you 
like, you can buy me a drink then 
Jim.” 

He turned the lotion bottle slowly. 
“I don’t think Lazlo would like that in 
his club.”’ 

She said succinctly, “‘It isn’t Lazlo’s 
club.””. She turned, and said over her 
shoulder, ‘‘But if it would make trouble 
for you there are other clubs.” 

He watched her walk away, and it 
was enough to make his pulse beat 
faster. 

That had been the start of it, a 
month ago. It had gone fast. 

He struck the right note, injecting 
just enough discipline into her life to 
continue a challenge—-without it be- 
coming a boorishness that would drive 
her away. 

One night he put down his glass and 
pushed away from the bar. The place 
was crowded and noisy. ‘“Time to go,”’ 
he said. 

“But, Jim it’s early.’ 

‘*Early morning.”’ He grinned. ‘“‘You 
want bags under your eyes? Somebody 
has to look after you.”’ 

In the sleek convertible a few minutes 
later, she put the key in the ignition 
and paused. 

“Jim.” 

“Yes?” He couldn’t see her face 
clearly, only hear a strange note in her 
voice, half-serious 

“I’m not sure you’re not just after 
money.” 

He exhaled a slow shaft of cigarette 
smoke, and leaned back against the 
cushion. Ina moment he said honestly, 
“That’s part of it, I suppose It’s 
something, money.” 

She turned the ignition key, started 
the car roughly. He sat beside her in 
silence, just riding through the fresh 
night, just waiting because there was 
nothing else he could do. Gradually, 
the car slowed. She braked to a stop 
on the highway shoulder, with the car’s 


, 


motor still running Eyes straight 
ahead, she said, “‘Is that all? The 
money?” 


He said, just as honestly, ‘““No.”’ He 
liked her. He almost said that. 
He saw her smile start. “At 
you're honest. I like that.” 

He said carefully, “‘Is that all? The 
honesty?” 

She shook her head slowly, and bent 
her blond head slowly, and kissed him 
full on the lips. 


least, 


T HAD been the following day that 

he saw Laura Standish for the first 

time. She was walking along the beach 
as he arrived at the tower. 

‘Good morning.” 

He returned her 
morning.” 

She went away, and he kept looking 
after her, struck at once by the poise 
in her manner, the fresh look of 
graciousness. Later that day, when he 
scrambled up The Rock with his boxed 
lunch, she was sitting there, watching 
the ocean. “Oh,” Jim said. “Sorry.” 
He started to leave. 

“For what?” she asked pleasantly. 
‘“Tt’s anybody’s rock.’”’ She smiled. 
“Lunch time?” 

He smiled back, instantly at ease 
with her. “‘Yes. I eat up here quite a 
bit.”’ 

“A nice quiet place. I feel as though 
I’m the one who intruded. Sit down.” 


smile. ““Good 


He said politely, ““This morning was 
the first time I’ve seen you at the 
club.” 

“‘We were late coming to the coast 
this year.’’ Without ostentation, she 
added, ‘‘We thought at first we might 
go to the Riviera again.”’ 

“The Riviera. I saw it once. I’ve 
always wanted to go back.” He 
grinned. ‘‘When there was less khaki 
around.”’ 

“It’s beautiful. But the Pacific is 
my ocean. I even feel like a stranger in 
England, or Florida. California has 
always been my home.”’ 

She smiled, shifting slightly. “‘But I 
think New England rocks are softer.”’ 

He ran a curious hand over the time- 
pitted rock surface. ‘“‘Age hasn’t soft- 
ened this one. And it’s been here a long, 
long time.” 

“Oh? Are you an amateur geolo 
gist?” 

“Ina way,” he said, smiling. ‘Petrol 
eum engineer, one of these days. Or 
years.” 

She straightened, regarding him with 
interest. ‘‘Really? Years ago my 
father was a petroleum engineer . . . 
But isn’t this lifeguard job a little off 
the track?” 

Something about her; the pleasant 
manner, the friendliness she showed 
him, the ease with which she listened, 
brought the explanation from him. 

At school, the first time, he had 
roomed with a boy whose father was an 
oil man. There had been talk about a 
job with the company at the end of his 
senior year 

The war caught him in his junior 
year. It taught him in reiterating ways 
that few patterns really last. He 
finished his course. His former room 
mate had been killed; the father had 
retired. This time the college place 
ment service was lining him up with a 
company. Even without the master’s 
degree he wanted, he could get a start 
But the job marked for him had gone, 
at the last moment, to the nephew of 
someone in the company. Jim went to 
work at a variety of jobs for the next 
two years to get enough money to 
return for his master’s. 

Stuffing sandwich papers back ‘into 
the box, he said, a trifle bitterly, ““The 
life story.”’ 

“One thing,’’ she said. 
you get will be yours.”’ 

*“That’s one way of looking at it.” 
He had a strange disquiet in him with 
the thought. He had spoken of his 
study as though it still were part of the 
pattern. But he had a new pattern, 
now. He stood up. ‘‘Well, time to 
climb my ivory tower. Thanks for 
sharing the rock, Miss 

“Laura,” she said. 

He paused, oddly remembering the 
one discordant note the first time he 
had met Rosemary. 

‘“‘Laura Standish,”’ she said 
nice, Jim. Come again.”’ 

He stood, looking down at her. “I'll 
do that.” 


“Whatever 


“Tt was 


OUR or five times since, when there 
was no one else on the beach, he 
had walked in the mornings with her 
Occasionally he found her on The 
Rock when he went there for lunch 
He had never seen her with anyone else 
on the beach. Standing beside the 
tower, now, on this bright morning, 
Laura looked out toward the float, 
rocking slowly some 50 yards offshore. 
“It looks cold. But I’m tempted to 
try it.” She turned suddenly. ‘Want 
to come along? I'll race you.” 

He laughed, and dived under a small 
wave and shouted once with the chill 
shock. In the next moment he was glid- 
ing powerfully through the water. For 
fun, he swam in a circle around her. 

When they had reached the float he 

Continued on page 38 
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fished towels out of the locker beside 
the diving board. “‘Dry off, before you 
get a chill.” 

“It’s wonderful. 
shiver.”’ 

He stretched out on a towel, feeling 
the sun’s tentative warmth on his 
back. ‘Better than the Riviera?” 

“‘Much,”’ she assured him. Her dark 
hair tumbled as she removed her cap 
and tossed her head. She lay back, her 
head just a few inches from his, and 
shielded her eyes with an arm. ‘They 
stayed that way, not speaking, just 
riding the slight rise and fall of the 
float, hearing the murmur of surf, the 
slap of water on wood, the strident cry 
of a wheeling gull. 

After awhile, Jim raised on an elbow. 
Laura didn’t stir. There was an air of 
breeding about her, he thought idly, 
even with her eyes closed, her face in 
complete repose. If you had money 
or didn’t get worry lines, tensions that 


Really worth every 


etched a face. 
Alone with her now, it was the 
easiest quiet he had ever known. His 


act was more than mere impulse; it was 
a sudden compulsion that, even as he 
softly kissed her parted lips, made him 
wonder why he hadn’t realized this 
before She was the one. And the 
part of his mind that had accepted his 
new pattern registered that it was a 
minor miracle that he had fallen indis- 
putably in love with someone who had 
money. 

She didn’t move. Still with hér arm 
over her eyes, she said softly, ‘““That 
was nice.”’ 

He took his cue swiftly. She didn’t 
want melodrama. All right, he thought 
We'll underplay it; be very casual, no 
matter how wonderful it is. 

He saw that someone was in the 
water, swimming toward the float. It 
made no difference. The pace of this 
was unhurried. They had a lifetime 
Everything was all right. He could tell 
Rosemary, without great difficulty 

Laura’s arm came away, and her 
hand found his and rested there, secure. 
Jim said, ‘Where were you planning to 
go?”’ 

‘I don’t know that, either. Perhaps 
Mexico. Wherever it’s warm.” 

“You like the sun?”’ he asked gently. 

““Most of the time. Mrs. Crandall 
likes it all the time. She’s getting too 
old for bitter winters.” 

He felt the sudden bite of a vagrant 
breeze. He said slowly, ‘““Mrs. Cran- 
dall?”’ 

Laura’s eyes came open. ‘“‘Why, yes. 
Didn’t you know?” 

He smoothed the 
what?” 

He sat up, and although her hand 
still rested on his it was as though she 
had drawn slightly away. “I travel 
with her,’’ Laura said simply. — 
thought you knew. She wasa very close 
friend of mother’s. It’s——an exchange, 
I suppose. I look after her— and she 
looks after me.’ 

“The Riviera. 
her?” 

“I’ve gone everywhere with 
Laura said, ‘“‘since mother died 
wasn’t anything else to do, really. She 
has been wonderful to me. All our 
money was gone. Mother was ill for 
years. And it seems father’s choice of 
investments hadn't been the best oe 

He swallowed and tried to smile 
reassuringly at her strange expression 
His own face felt like an ice mask. 

She breathed deeply, and he recog- 
nized the expression, now, for one of 
mixed shock and sudden pity. ‘It 
makes a difference with you.”’ Her 
voice was low. ‘“‘It really does a 

“Difference?’’ he began half-heart- 
edly. ‘‘No, Laura, of course not.’’ He 
couldn’t find equilibrium. “It’s just 
that—”’ 


towel. “Know 


You went there with 


her,” 
There 
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ATER splashed beside the float 

and he turned as Rosemary 

Clayne came up the ladder. She stood 

with hands on hips, water running into 

a pool at Jim’s feet. He saw her eyes go 

swiftly to Laura, then back to him, and 
her smile didn’t go beyond her lips. 

““A fine thing,’’ Rosemary said, and 
he wasn’t sure her tone was pure jest 
“The lifeguard is lured from his post.” 

“*Hello,”’ Laura said quietly. 

“You may not care much for your 


job, Jim but you shouldn't keep 
Laura from hers. Mrs. Crandall is 
absolutely lost without her.’ 

‘‘She’s awake?’’ Laura said. “She 
usually sleeps until 

‘‘Awake,”’ said Rosemary, ‘and 


clucking like a hen that’s lost a chick.” 
Her taut smile hadn’t moved. ‘The 
least you could do when you run off 
with the handsome lifeguard, darling, is 
leave a note on the pillow.” 

Laura stood up, and Jim saw the 
tinge of crimson in her face. She put on 
her cap unhurriedly. ‘““Thank you,”’ she 
said to Rosemary, and her restraint 
was obvious. She looked once at Jim, 
then away, as if he weren't there and 
never could be. She dived shallowly 
and cleanly. 

The line of distinction had never 
been drawn more sharply for him. He 
saw it in the way Rosemary had ad 
dressed Laura; the way Laura had had 
to accept it. Money, he thought dimly, 
was the line. Mixed with his own shame 
was a faint pity for Laura Standish. 

Rosemary said, “‘“You’d better get 
back to the tower. Lazlo —”’ 

““Yes,’’ he said, standing. 

She frowned. “Did I interrupt 
something cosy between you two?” 

He managed a brief smile. ‘“‘You 
know better.”” His eyes swung to 
Laura, going slowly, steadily, toward 


shore. He felt Rosemary’s hand, cold 
and light, on his arm. She said softly, 
“Jim.” 


“*Yes?”’ 

‘*There’s a dance at the club tonight 
Would you like to take me?” 

They had never gone there together 
There was an inviolate wall between 
those who worked at the club and 
those who played there. He could read 


the significance in her invitation. She 
would take him there as an equal, 
before all her friends, before ail the 


Sunset Island crowd. It was, in a far 
from subtle way, a declaration. 

It was, too, the maturing of his plan 
He had it made, now. The fight was 
over but the victory was a_ flat 
metallic taste in his mouth. He saw 
that Laura had reached the beach, and 
was walking slowly, head erect, toward 
the buildings. 

He sighed. ‘‘Yes.”’ 
Rosemary’s and held, as 
bargain had been sealed 

She smiled. ‘“‘Come to the house,” 
she said. ‘‘About 9.”’ 


His eyes met 
though a 


HE BUTLER said, ‘“*Good 

ing, Mr. Conway.”’ His tone was 
respectful. ‘“‘Miss Clayne asked that 
you wait on the terrace.” 

“Thank you, Phillip.”” The words 
came easily, as though he had been 
greeted by butlers all his life. It didn’t 
take much effort to feel it, already: 
this assurance that came with security 
He noted the satiny gleam of polished 
woods, the solid, carved furniture, the 
thick depth of carpets as he crossed 
through the library and out onto the 
flagstone terrace. 

Half a white moon hung in the night 
sky, and below him he could see the 
ribbon of highway and the teams of 
headlights gliding swiftly past. The 
club was a cluster of brilliance huddled 
beside the dark, restless sea. He leaned 
against the heavy stone balustrade, 
and wondered how he was going to like 
living here. 


even 
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He was indescribably lucky, he told 
himself. He had played it letter- 
perfect, the way Lazlo wished he could 
have done it, and he had hit the 
jackpot. There was a bargain involved. 
From the beginning he had pledged 
himself to accept that. He could do the 
best he could. He wondered, then, if 
Laura would be at the dance, and his 
thoughts sobered and were swiftly on 
her when Rosemary came onto the 
terrace. 

“Sorry you had to wait, darling.” 

‘It wasn’t long.’’ He looked at the 
sheath that was her strapless white 
gown, and smiled briefly. ‘‘You’re 
liable to get a burn in that, too.”’ 

‘““Moonburn?” She laughed. “I’m 
not worried. I know a marvelous man 
who has a marvelous homemade brew.” 

He glanced down at the lights of the 
club. “You know—this may be em- 


barrassing for you tonight What if 


they cut me cold?’’ 


She was watching him “What if 
they do?” 

“You don’t care?” 

‘They wouldn’t dare.” 

He said uncomfortably, “I well, it 
isn’t as though I belonged there I 

“Jim, stop it.”’ She put a hand on his 
arm. “Do you want to back out’?”’ 

He ran a hand across his hair. “Of 
the dance, you mean?” 

She said softly, ““No. Of everything 
The dance would be only the begin 
ning.’ She paused. “Do you know 
what it will be like — after that?”’ 

He stood quite still, hearing the 


drone of the cars, the distant beat of 


surf. His throat was dry. Here it was, 
the thing he had worked and hoped 
for. He looked down at her. ‘‘We’ll go 
ahead,”’ he said. ‘“‘I want that more 
than anything I know.” 

It was in his hand now, and he was 
not going to let it go. He would not let 
it go. + 4 
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dime for them, but in some ways 
they’re the most important rounds | 
ever fought. Duffy was a real nice 
fellow, and when we started I don’t 
think he’d have hurt me if he could 
have. But the way I saw it, it was my 
job to prove to Tommy Simpson that 
Duffy couldn’t hurt me even if he 
wanted to. So all through those three 
rounds I kept running faster and faster 
and Duffy kept getting madder and 
madder. I’d dart in and hit him a 
couple of light lefts on the jaw and 
then I’d scurry away like a jack rabbit 
in reverse while he came after me, 
swinging from the heels. By the end 
of the second round everybody else in 
the gym had stopped working and 
crowded around the ring, throwing 
loud jokes at Duffy. He didn’t see 
anything funny in it and neither did I, 
because his pride and my bread and 
butter were at stake. 

When the third round was over, 
Duffy glared across the ring and 
growled: ‘‘Let’s go another.”’ But Pop 
hustled me out of there, over to Tommy 
Simpson. 

Simpson put me on his next card in 
the Auditorium. I boxed a four-round 
curtain raiser against Frankie Sands, 
a flyweight who’d had eight or nine 
professional fights I knocked him 
down in the first round with a right 
hand and won an easy decision. In the 
next four months I fought 10 more 
bouts for Simpson, a return against 
Sands, two against Jimmy Griffiths 
and one each against Eddie Collins, 
Joe Conde, Sammy Lee, Abe Gordon, 
Jockey Joe Dillon, Jockey Lightener, 
and Frankie Grandetta. , 1 won them 
all, four by knockouts and the rest on 
four-round decisions. My pay stepped 
up gradually from $50 for the first 
Sands fight to $200 for the Grandetta 
fight, in which Simpson moved me up 
to the semifinal. Pop and I quit eating 
crabs and brussels sprouts, started 
riding on streetcars and bought a few 
clothes. 

After my 11th fight in Oakland we 
decided we had a holiday coming and 
went back to Vancouver. Our total 
take from five months of waiting and 
fighting had been $1,300 and there 
was still $300 left after our living 
expenses and the boat fare were paid. 
Pop insisted that I take every dollar 
of it. I gave it to my mother. 

Pop and I were as flat as ever when 
we left Vancouver and went back 
south late in the summer of 1924. But 
this time we didn’t have any doubts 
about our ability to get work, and we 
decided to go on down the coast to 


Los Angeles, where there were lots of 


real good fighters around my weight 

Fidel La Barba, Pancho Villa, Jackie 
Fields, Bud Taylor, all four of them 
good enough to be world champions 
already, or on the way to world 
championships. I was still 16 years 
old, and still looked younger. As a 
precaution against running into any 
more sceptical promoters, I wrote 
away to Mortlach, Sask., my first 
home town in Canada, and said that 
I had been born there 18 years ago, 
but that my father had forgotten to 
register my birth and could I please 
have a birth certificate. It took quite 
a bit more correspondence, but eventu- 
ally I got a birth certificate from 
Regina. That’s why, although I was 
born in Belfast on Dec. 17, 1907, I can 
prove legally that I was born in Mort 
lach on Dec. 17, 1905. It’s also why 
the record books have always made 
me two years older than I am 

On our second trip to California we 
worked our passage to Los Angeles 
aboard a coastal tramp, Pop as a 
deck hand and me as & galley helper 
The best promoter in the Los Angeles 
area was Jack Doyle, who owned an 
arena in Vernon, a suburb. Tommy 
Simpson had given us a letter of 
introduction to Doyle’s matchmaker, 
Hayden Wadhams, and Wadhams used 
me on three straight shows in late 
September and early October. I beat 
Benny Diaz and Frankie Dolan, both 
better boxers than I’d met up to then 
Then I won from Young Nationalista 
a very fast Filipino, and Wadhams 
offered us a main event against Fidel 
La Barba. 

La Barba was just back from the 
Olympic games in Paris where he'd 
won the world’s amateur flyweight 
championship. We boxed three times, 
twice at four rounds the maximum 
permitted under a state boxing law 
that went out at the end of the year 

and at 10 rounds in January 1925 
I won the first four-rounder, we drew 
the second four-rounder, and I won the 
10-rounder. They were all close, clean 
fast fights. 

Jack Britton, Mickey Walker’s pre- 
decessor as world welterweight cham- 
pion, saw the 10-rounder and told a 
newspaperman: “I never saw such a 
bout in all my ring experience. These 
two boys are marvelous. The boxing 
game today has not their equal.’” That 
was gratifying, and so was my end of 
the gate——$3,000—-almost as much as 
I’d earned in all the rest of my life put 
together, including four years of selling 
newspapers, a year running an elevator 
and nearly a year’s professional boxing. 

I was a main eventer now. I suppose 
I had passed a turning point, but 
looking back on it, I can’t honestly say 
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that I felt much different. My routine 
between fights was still work and rest 

work and rest--work and rest. Pop 
and I were living in two rooms over a 
grocery store in Echo Park, not far 
from Aimee Semple McPherson’s 
temple. There was a playground across 
the street and now and then I’d walk 
over there after supper and throw a 
ball around with some other kids. After 
a while, when it got too dark to play 
ball, the other kids would wander off, 
maybe to go to a show or to buy their 
girls a soda and I’d go back across the 
street and go to bed so I'd be fresh for 
my road work in the morning. | don’t 
think I envied those other kids, but 
I'd have been surprised if they’d told 
me they envied me. 

Don’t get the idea that I questioned 
the hard routine of conditioning and 
training that Pop laid down for me 
I didn’t. Every time I climbed between 
the ropes I was thankful for my con- 
dition and every time | climbed back 


out again I had seen something to 
remind me that a boxer never gets 


anything so right that he still can’t get 
it better. Pop had been trying to make 
over my left hook. I was bringing it 
across and slightly up and I thought 
it was a pretty good punch. Pop said 
it would be better if I’d learn to lift 
my left shoulder an inch higher, shorten 
up the left a little, come down with it 
instead of up and twist my elbow three 
or four inches before it landed. It would 
be a shorter punch and a harder punch, 
he said. I’d been working on it, but 
I still didn’t believe in it thoroughly 
enough to try it out in a fight 


“IT Never Carried Anybody’ 

My next opponent after La Barba 
was Teddy Silva, one of the two best 
bantamweights on the coast It 
a close fight for five rounds but after 
the fifth Silva was tired, hurt and 
practically defenseless I set about 
knocking him out. For the next three 
rounds I chased him around the ring, 
chunking long rights and lefts off his 
jaw, throwing them from away back 
and putting everything I had into 
them. Every punch seemed to shake 
him and one or two put him on the 
floor, but he always bounced right up 
again without a count. Finally, toward 
the end of the eighth, I stepped inside 
him and hit him, not too hard, with 
the short corkscrew left Pop had been 
me He dropped 
like an ox. He got up at nine [’ll 
never know how— and I was too dazed 
and pleased by the power I'd got out 
of that one short, twisting punch to 
make any serious attempt to hit him 
again. 

When the fight was over Silva put 
his arms around me and mumbled: 
‘*Thanks for letting me stay, Jimmy.’ 

‘*That’s all right, Teddy,” I said. | 
felt like a hypocrite. I 
anybody in my life. | always figured 


was 


trying to get to use 


never carried 


fighting was much too dangerous a 
business and what you got out of it 
came too hard to start giving things 
away 


six-round 
decision over Young Farrell and a four 
round knockout over Spec Ramies and 
then, on June 3, 1925, I ran into Bud 
Taylor and my streak of nearly 40 
fights without a loss came to an end 
Bud had to wait two more years before 
he got a shot at, and won, the bantam 
weight championship, but they 
already calling him the uncrowned 
champion of the division. His trainer 


I won two more fights. a 


were 


was Jack Blackburn, the old Negro 
lightweight who'd carved out a fine 
career fighting everybody from light 
weights to heavyweights, and then 


gone on to teach a lot of other fine 
fighters, among them~— a little later 


Joe Louis. As a trainer Jack Blackburn 


had some of the things that Pop Foster 
had, including a vast 
what he was doing and a vast deter- 
mination to pass it on. 

Bud Taylor was all pro too. Not 
long before he fought me, he did some- 
thing that must be almost unique in 
the history of boxing. ‘Taylor had a 
trick right shoulder. He was fighting 
George Rivers, a good, dangerous 
bantamweight, and Taylor’s shoulder 
popped out in the second or third 
round. Taylor struck out his left hand 
to jab Rivers away and grabbed his 
right wrist between his two knees 
Then he hobbled back, standing Rivers 
off with his left and tugging at his 
right with his knees until his dislocated 
shoulder dropped back into place. It 
went out again in the next round and 
he did the same thing. He eventually 
finished the fight and won it on points 

Bud was a quick boxer, quick with 
his feet and hands, hard to hit and a 
damaging body-puncher, particularly 
with the left hand. I was quicker than 
he was for the first five rounds and 
made him miss a lot My jab was 
working nicely and | had a good lead 
halfway through the fight. From then 


on Bud started coming He was 
nearly five years older than | was and 
had far more stamina He wore me 
down and won the decision. It was a 


close decision, but I didn’t question it 
then and I’m not questioning it now 


Pancho Villa’s Last Fight 


Tommy Simpson 
back to Oakland 
10-round nontitle bout 
against Pancho Villa, the world fly 
weight champion. As usual, I left it 
up to Pop. Pop said sure I could have 
the bout but he reminded that 
Villa was a strong, bustling puncher 
who had won the title by knocking 
out the great Jimmy Wilde, that he 
had recently beaten Bud Taylor and 
that if I hoped to beat him I’d have 
to keep boxing him. We fought in the 
Oakland Ball Park on July 4. Villa 


Right afterward 
asked me to 
and fight a 


come 


me 


was a 4 to 1 favorite and for the first 
and only time in any of my fights, 
Pop and I put up $100 apiece and 


made a bet. “It just wouldn’t be 
sensible to pass up a price like that, 
would it?’ Pop asked me gravely, and 
I agreed. 

I beat Villa fairly easily on a decision. 
Ten days later he was dead Just 
before the weigh-in Pancho had been 
complaining about an infected wisdom 
tooth. Pop and I put it down to the 
kind of training camp chatter you 
have to learn to ignore because usually 
all it means is that somebody’s trying 
to build an advance alibi make 
what looks like a one-sided fight look 
closer. But little Pancho did go into 
the ring with a bad tooth and whether 
or not it cost him the fight it did cost 
him his life after they had operated 
late to keep the from 
spreading to his heart. A lot of people 
blamed poor Pancho’s manager, after 
ward, for not calling off the fight. | 
think those who said the manager was 
responsible for the fighter’s death were 


or 


too poison 


being too harsh But I can’t help 
thinking, and couldn’t help thinking 
then, that if his manager had been 
Pop Foster, Pancho wouldn't have 
died With Pop the fighter always 
came first and so many things could 


happen to hurt a fighter in the ring 
that the manager had to 
nothing was going to hurt him outside 
it 

After the Villa fight the things that 
happen in books started happening to 
me 

I didn’t get Villa’s flyweight title for 
beating him because it was an over 
weight bout But I did get $6,000 
Continued on page 42 
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that I felt much different. My routine 
between fights was still work and rest 

work and rest--work and rest. Pop 
and I were living in two rooms over a 
grocery store in Echo Park, not far 
from Aimee Semple McPherson’s 
temple. There was a playground across 
the street and now and then I’d walk 
over there after supper and throw a 
ball around with some other kids. After 
a while, when it got too dark to play 
ball, the other kids would wander off, 
maybe to go to a show or to buy their 
girls a soda and I[’d go back across the 
street and go to bed so I'd be fresh for 
my road work in the morning. I don’t 
think I envied other kids, but 
I'd have been surprised if they'd told 
me they envied me. 


those 


Don’t get the idea that I questioned 
the hard routine of conditioning and 
training that Pop laid down for me 
I didn’t. Every time I climbed between 
the ropes I was thankful for my con 
dition and every time I climbed back 


out again | had seen something to 
remind me that a boxer never gets 


anything so right that he still can’t get 
it better. Pop had been trying to make 
over my left hook. I was bringing it 
across and slightly up and I thought 
it was a pretty good punch. Pop said 
it would be better if I’d learn to lift 
my left shoulder an inch higher, shorten 
up the left a little, come down with it 
instead of up and twist my elbow three 
or four inches before it landed. It would 
be a shorter punch and a harder punch, 
he said. I’d been working on it, but 
I still didn’t believe in it thoroughly 
enough to try it out in a fight. 


“IT Never Carried Anybody" 


My next opponent after La Barba 
was Teddy Silva, one of the two best 
bantamweights on the coast It 
a close fight for five rounds but after 
the fifth Silva was tired, hurt and 
practically defenseless. | set about 
knocking him out, For the next.three 
round 
chunk 
jaw, 


was 
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had some of the things that Pop Foster 
had, including a vast knowledge of 
what he was doing and a vast deter- 
mination to pass it on. 

Bud Taylor was all pro too. Not 
long before he fought me, he did some- 
thing that must be almost unique in 
the history of boxing. Taylor had a 
trick right shoulder. He was fighting 
George Rivers, a good, dangerous 
bantamweight, and Taylor’s shoulder 
popped out in the third 
round. Taylor struck out his left hand 
to jab Rivers away and grabbed his 


second or 


right wrist between his two knees 
Then he hobbled back, standing Rivers 
off with his left and tugging at his 


right with his knees until his dislocated 
shoulder dropped back into place. It 
went out again in the next round and 
he did the same thing. He eventually 
finished the fight and won it on points 

Bud was a quick boxer, quick with 
his feet and hands, hard to hit and a 
damaging body-puncher, particularly 
with the left hand. | was quicker than 
he was for the first five rounds and 
made him miss a lot. My jab was 
working nicely and | had a good lead 
halfway through the fight. From then 
on Bud started coming He 
nearly five years older than I was and 
had far more stamina. He wore me 
down and won the decision. It was a 
close decision, but I didn’t question it 
then and I’m not questioning it now 


was 


Pancho Villa’s Last Fight 


Right 
asked me to 


afterward Tommy Simpson 
come back to Oakland 
and fight a 10-round nontitle bout 
against Pancho Villa, the world fly 
weight champion. As usual, I left it 
up to Pop. Pop said sure I could have 
the bout but he reminded me that 
Villa was a strong, bustling puncher 
who had won the title by knocking 
out the great Jimmy Wilde, that he 
had recently beaten Bud Taylor and 


that. if 1. heped..to. beat. him I'd have 
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Non-Catholics often resent the claim 
that the Catholic Church alone is the 
true Church of Christ 
You Catholics,” some of them say, 
have lot of nerve. The Church ts unt 
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models his lite after Christ's teaching 
We can be members of the true Church 
Wi bere Ca hie | cs 
M tecl way about it are 
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SUPREME 


theretore, not merely a body of people 


believing in Christ but the body ap- 


pointed by Christ Himself to continue 


His mission of redemption 


He who hears you,” the Savior said. 
hears Me For Catholics, this means 
when the Church speaks it is Christ 
speak When the Church offers praver 
nd sacrifice and forgiveness of sins, it is 
Christ's prayer and sacrifice 1d forgive 
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Continued from page 40 

Pop and I went back to Vancouver 
again and | bought a new house for 
my mother and father and the eight 
brothers and sisters who were still 
living at home. Hard up as our family 
had always been, my mother wasn’t 
the sort of woman who'd have let any 
amount of money change her convic- 
tions. But she looked at me very 
carefully and after 23 professional 
fights she couldn’t find anv scars on 
me. I think she was satisfied that 
whether what I was doing was a good 
thing or a bad thing for a 17-year-old 
boy to be doing I at least had a chance 
to come out of it with my health 


His Only Pro Fight in Canada 


I set up a punching bag in the back 
yard of our new home. I punched the 
bag every day and ran five or six miles 
to Buffalo Park and back. On the way 
to the park I ran past a public tennis 
court and it there I first saw 
Lillian Cupitt. Up to now I’ve tried 
to tell my story without bragging any 
more than I can help, so all I'd better 
about Lillian is that she was and 

natural blonde, with blue 
Every time I ran past the tennis courts, 
I slowed down in the hope that I'd 
see somebody who knew me and might 
know her One day I did I 
stopped and hung around until I got 


was 


say 


Is a eyes 
too 


introduced 
I asked her if she’d play tennis with 


me sometime. She did, and beat me 
two straight sets —-me a_ professional 
athlete going on for 18, and her a 
junior high-school girl. From then on 


| decided that if | was going to impress 
her, I'd better stick to my own game 
So for the rest of that trip I rerouted 
my road work past her and 
sprinted down the block with my knees 
coming right up under my chin. Once 
| got her to come over to our place 
ind watch me punch the bag I 
hammered that bag to within an inch 
of its life “Why, that’s wonderful, 
Jimmy!” Lillian said. | knew she meant 
it, but I also had a sinking feeling that 
she couldn't imagine why anybody 
his right senses would be doing such a 


house 


in 


thing in the first place 

I staved in Vancouver to fight 
first and only fight 
Canada It was against my 
amateur rival, Mickey Gill. I 
10-round decision, and Pop 
went back Angeles to 
Jackie Fields in November 


my 
in 


old 


professional 


won a 
and | 


to Los fight 


tht was first 




















The Fields fig my as a 
full-fledged featherweight. It was also 
the first fight in which Pop asked me 
to forget e\ ervthing else and try fora 
fast Knockout 

Like Fidel La Barba Jackie Fields 
had been to the 1924 Olympic Games 
in Paris, won world amateur cham 
pionship and come home to turn pro 
He was undefeated when I met him 
Pop and I had seen | Wil ple 

tim 1 respect for 

As ~ ed g ro wn 

a .* A c if gt nh t the 

X Was r | is We had no 

ie ~ vy Was right and 

I satisfied “ wasn’t. Stall 

I t ’ nixed vith fights 

i fig rs vears enty long 

g t le tixed 

hg s Sl without 

© K ww ige t rhe 
ghiters 

Y | t gz Is boy 
rig way P ~ ? 

Fields evidently c e Same instruc 

1s. He charged across the ring and 
hrew good left jabs at my head 
before I made a feint. He nailed me 
wit ree Dt l slipped the 
t r ma « itered Wi one-two 


. fr 
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to the ribs, spun him a little and 
started his hands moving down and 
the top half, the right, caught him on 
the point of the chin. I knew it was a 
hard punch when I threw it and when 
it landed I knew it was harder than 
I’d hoped. I heard his jaw crack and 
he went backward through the ropes 
He got up and staggered toward the 
middle of the ring and then fell again 
before I could get to him. I knocked 
him down again before the bell and 
knocked him down twice more before 
he stayed down at 2.28 of the second 
round. 

The X-rays showed that Jackie's 
jaw was broken in two places. And 
this is as good a point as any to repeat 
my favorite observation that you can 
never take anything for granted in 
boxing. The reason I repeat it here is 
that Fields came out of that crushing 
defeat to win 19 fights in a row and | 
came out of my smashing victory and 
headed straight toward oblivion 
Was It Time to Quit? 

i was growing fast. I shot up more 
than six inches in the year between my 
{7th and 18th birthdays It 


obvious that before long I was 
to be fighting lightweights and welter 


was 


going 


weights and Pop and I agreed I ought 
to slow myself down and give away 
a little speed for a little more power 
So while nature was 
my body I was making m\ 
fighting style. While this process was 
going on I| developed a slight attack of 
jaundice and in the next year and 
half | had to take two fairly 
offs—-one of six months and another of 
four months. In that period I fought 
fights, but I 
bad ones. I 


making over 


over 


long lay 


also fought 


won another 


some good 
some fairly 


and lost another against Bud Taylor 
and knocked out Joey Sangor, a real 
good lightweight, in three rounds. But 
I lost decisions to Johnny Farr and 
Doc Snell, drew with Tommy Cello 
and was life and death to win from 
Cello, Joe Glick and Tenario Pelkey 
None of these last five were pigeons 
On the other hand they weren’t going 


anywhere and I was the white-haired 


boy I was trying as hard as ever 
but | was missing punches I should 
have landed and getting hit by punches 
I should have slipped If I'd beer 
getting hurt or if I’d_ been losing 
repeatedly the solution would have 
been simple, though humiliating. I'd 


have quit or Pop would have mad: 
me quit. That had always been 
understanding between us 
The 
through 
to hear boos 
Sadly and tactfully, 


iciear 


saving | 
19 I 


began 
up at 
and look at empty seats 


but finality 


papers 


washed 


with 


the promoters who'd been scramblir 
to show me a year before told P 
and me they jusi couldn't afford 
use me | couldn't get a fight in S 
Francisco, Oakland or Los Ang 
We went to San Diego I won 
fights there, three of them by knock 





s, but I knew | 


out wasn't going 
where from San Diego. We went b 
to Los Angeles and still couldn't ¢ 
anvthing better than an offer to fig 
a semi-windup 

I'd been afraid sk Pop the 
question I'd been afraid he 
walting for me » ask it and 
inswer would be “Yes Now |! 
ifraid his answer wouldn't be **Y 
I had $25,000 in the bank and I w 
to quit | wanted to go back 
and eat ice-cream sodas with Li 


but I had either too much pr 


little pride to go back home 
So I asked Pop if it was t 
I was through. Pop said I wasn't 
said I was through in Los Angeles 
through in San Francisco, but that 
only You gave 





local disease 
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id so many good fights they can’t make 
mn allowances for the bad ones,’’ Pop 
a said. ‘“‘You boxed like a man when 
n you were 16. They can’t understand 
in why you should be boxing like a boy 
id when you’re 19.” 
8. Pop thought we ought to go to 
le Chicago. I wasn’t entirely convinced, 
in but I agreed to go along for the ride 
d Pop wired Jim Mullen, Chicago's lead- 
id ing promoter, and asked if he'd be 
re interested in showing me. Mullen 
id wired back with flattering haste that 
he didn’t have a match in sight 
's immediately but that if we’d come 
d he’d find one. I guess my record still 
it looked all right on paper— especially 
n to anybody who hadn’t had to watch 
n those waltzes against Snell, Cello and 
is Pelkey. 
g We bought a secondhand Buick with 
I the intention of driving it to Chicago 
d It broke down in Joliet, Ill., and we 


sold it and went on by train. We went 
to Mullen’s office and asked a man 
there to direct us to a quiet family 
hotel. We lived in the hotel for a 
e week before we discovered that it 
\ belonged to Al Capone and was 
inhabited mainly by his friends — not 
too serious a coincidence for a visiting 
schoolteacher or a clergyman, but the 
kind of thing that can ruin a boxer 
, who hasn’t much left but a reputation 
for honesty 


Ss SF 


The Joke That Beat Kaplan 
' Mullen offered us a very good fight 
. against a big-name fighter whom both 


Pop and I were sure I could lick. But 
just before the papers were to be 
, signed, the other fighter’s manager 
took Pop aside and said that of course 
no matter who won or lost it had to 
be clearly understood that nobody was 





| going to get hurt. Pop promised that 

I’d kill the other fighter and that fight 

fell through. A L B E RTA 
We signed for another, this one 


dgainst another fighter whom I see no 

point in naming. I was working out 

in a gymnasium in the Loop and the 

next day, without taking the trouble , | 
to find out whether my prospective ane 

opponent’s manager was in the gym, 

| knocked out a sparring partner. The 

man | was supposed to fight developed 


: pre on and that fight Industrial development comes easier, At the same time investment in its 
sh too 

All this was very Stinson. but I faster today because of the telephone. plant was increased by more than 
rong hab agtndhyy arta te He Negotiations are completed, orders $4,000,000. During this same period it 
a pos hi Mattes et that placed, deliveries checked . . . all by the worked in smooth co-operation with 


stage of my career was like throwing 


a drowning man a crowbar. From the long distance telephone circuit. other units of the TRANS-CANADA 
time I started fighting until the time 
| finished I never ducked fighting TELEPHONE SYSTEM to complete more 


inybody at or near my weight, but I Today's oil development in Alberta, 


was tempted to duck Kaplan. He'd 
been world featherweight champion 


than 5,600,000 vital long distance calls. 
for instance, has been speeded by the 


or meee than te yous, oulgrewn telephone. To help do this job and to Alberta Government Telephones’ 
the class and won his first 11 fights as 
| lightweight. My instinct told me | supply the mounting demands of indi- 48,000 miles of long distance facilities 
could beat him but my reason told 
me I couldn’t. vidual householders, Alberta Govern- serve not only the people of Alberta, 
Pop decided. He said | could win, a 
ind we took the fight. It was set for ment Telephones put an_ additional but also, through the TRANS-CANADA 
Oct. 18, 1927. . ; 
Pop sent me out of my corner with 10,297 telephone sets into operation SYSTEM, people in any part of the 
his unfailing injunction to look after . 
myself. “If he can’t hit you he can’t last year. continent. 


hurt you,”’ he said. I walked across 
the ring and on the first punch of the 
fight, Kid Kaplan broke my jaw 

He did it with a left hook, as good 
1 punch as I’ve ever seen or felt. | 
went right back on the back of my TRANS-CANADA 
neck and I looked along my legs and a — 
saw my feet sticking out in front of 
me like tent pegs. It was the first 
time I’d ever been knocked down and 
I was too startled to stay there for the 


nine count. I got up right away 
Kaplan punched me all over the ring MANITOBA TELEPHONE SYSTEM * SASKATCHEWAN GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES © ALBERTA GOVERNMENT TELEPHONES © BRITISH MBIA TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





United to Serve Canada 


MARITIME TELEGRAPH & TELEPHONE COMPANY LIMITED * (THE NEW BRUNSWICK TELEPHONE COMPANY UMITED © THE BELL TELEPHONE MPANY OF ANADA 





for the rest of the round. 
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Absorbine Jr 


@ When rheumatic pain has you ready to 
scream...quick...reach for Absorbine Jr.! 

This famous soothing liniment comes to 
your rescue fast—goes to work as soon as 
you apply it with two wonderful pain- 
chasing actions: 

First, it quickly soothes those aching 
sore spots! Second, it counters the irrita- 
tion that causes the pain with a grand, 
warming effect! 

Keep Absorbine Jr. ready for the next 
time rheumatic pain strikes at you. Only 
$1.25 a long-lasting bottle wherever drugs 


are sold. 


W. F. Young, Inc., Lyman House, Montreal. 








The second round was almost the 
same. Kaplan knocked me down with 
a left. I got up right away and he came 
after me, throwing and landing punches 
with both hands. He didn’t knock me 
down in the third, but he hit me just 
as often as he’d hit me in the first two. 

In the corner I was tired, but I was 
far from gone. Between the first and 
second and the second and _ third 
rounds, Pop had been giving me advice 

to come up a little with my left, to 
shorten up with my right, to circle to 
Kaplan’s left. I waited to hear what 
he’d say now. 

He sluiced a spongeful of water 
down my face. 

“Jimmy?” Pop said. 

I waited for the water to run down 
my chest. 

“Yes, Pop,” I said. 

“Why don’t you try hitting him?” 

Pop was and is a serious man. He 
knew there was nothing funny in this 
situation, either for me or for him. 
But I think he sensed that we’d both 
been living with and eating with and 
sleeping with our troubles so long that 
it was time we quit taking them so 
much to heart. I was nowhere near 
doubling up with mirth at Pop’s un- 
precedented wisecrack. But I went 
out for the next round feeling looser 
and more relaxed, less as though the 
world was going to stop going round 
if a guy named Kid Kaplan happened 
to beat a guy named Jimmy McLarnin. 

Kaplan was a bobber and a weaver, 
a very hard man to hit. I hit him in 
the fourth with a good left hook. He 
went down, but was up again without 
a count. I hit him with a right in the 
fifth and he stayed down for nine. 
All through the sixth and seventh I 
hit him the way he’d hit me in the 
first and second, but he wouldn’t go 
down again. I got so tired hitting him 
that I could hardly lift my arms and 
my knees were beginning to sag. After 
the seventh I was hoping he’d knock 
me down again, just so.I could feel 
that beautiful, restful floor. 

I half rushed him and half stumbled 
at him at the start of the eighth. He was 
open and I hit him on the jaw with a 
right. I put everything from the ankles 
up into that punch. He fell again. I 
backed into a neutral corner. I don’t 
really believe that God cares who wins 
a boxing match, but I leaned against 
the ropes praying that Kid Kaplan 
wouldn’t get up. He got up at three, 
with his hands hanging down around 
his knees and his eyes far away. I hit 
him with another right and he stayed 
down. 

Pop and I don’t talk about fights 
very much any more. But when we 
do he tells me this was the best fight 
I ever fought. Maybe he’s biased 
because he alone knows how low I was 
when it started and he alone knew how 
much winning it meant to me 

When Pop and I got back to our 
hotel there was a message to call Jess 
McMahon in New York. McMahon 
was Tex Rickard’s matchmaker. Rick- 
ard held the boxing concession at 
Madison Square Garden in New York. 


In the next part of his story Jimmy 
McLarnin tells of his big years in Neu 
York when he was fighting toward the 
title, and of the time he ate lemon pie with 
Legs Diamond, the notorious gangster. * 





IS YOUR SUBSCRIPTION DUE? 


Subscribers receiving notice of the 
approaching expiration of their subscrip- 
tions are reminded of the necessity of 
sending in their renewal orders promptly. 

The demand for copies to fill new orders 
is so great that we cannot guarantee the 
mailing of even a single issue beyond the 
period covered by your subscription. To 
avoid disappointment, your renewal order 
should be mailed to us promptly when 
you receive the “expiration” notice. 
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The Isles of Codfish and Champagne 


Continued from page 8 


is a town of 4,000 people, it is well- 
behaved, its feeble electricity, which 
comes on at dusk, fades out gently at 
midnight except in the cafés. 

The young man sharing the Dagort’s 
cabin told me, “In every house a wo- 
man sits behind lace curtains watching 
everyone that pass. If I take out two, 
three girl I am bad boy; if I take always 
one I am expect to marry wis her.”’ 

“What does St. Pierre do for a 
living?”’ I asked. 

‘Fishing and shopkeeping,’’ someone 
said. M. Dagort ordered a round of 
grapefruit juice. 


La Mode from Canada 


Next morning everyone in the 
Miquelon peered anxiously into a fog. 
The engines stopped. ‘Always this 
happen when we come near our little 
country,” they said. The engines 
started, stopped, started, the foghorn 
blared. At lunch the steward an- 
nounced, ‘We arrive.” 

A ridge rising high above the sea 
crowded the town round the harbor 
where ships pointed to the Quai de la 
Ronciére, a broad open space partly 
macadamized—-with a fountain that 
didn’t play, and a roofless little band- 
stand on an oblong of tufted grass in the 
centre of it; with faded, flat-faced 
buildings round its three land sides 
like the backdrop for a stage set long 
ago and far away. It was a town from 
the Old World, not of America at all. 

As we approached, St. Pierrais rushed 
over the quay to the wharf till it was 
crowded with people and dogs eagerly 
watching. The berets on the men came 
from France, I was told; the clothes on 
the women from Eaton’s and Simpson’s 
mail order in Montreal. The blue eyes 
and blond hair came from Brittany 
perhaps 450 years ago with the first 
settlers, the dark handsome faces from 
the Basque country, the sparkling black 
eyes from Normandy. 

The solemn-faced pair standing aloof 
in high pill-box hats and khaki uniforms 
were gendarmes waiting to conduct me 

a foreigner from Canada—to the 
Customs where I became wealthy by 
exchanging a few trim dollars for hand- 
fuls of tattered franc notes too limp 
and too large for my wallet. Today’s 
legal rate of exchange in St. Pierre is 
100 francs for 63 cents—-double the 
rate of France. 

Bystanders offered to carry my bags 
across the quay to the wooden Hotel 
Robert with its 14 rooms and several 
baths at 450 francs a day with meals 
and vin ordinaire. Preferring a place 
more intimate I rode in a truck to the 
restaurant-home of Mme. Dutin which 
had been recommended to me by a man 
on the quay. 


A Kiss for the Cabbie 


Her daughter, Marianne, petite, 17, 
and lovely, was laughingly kissed by 
my driver who refused my tip and 
ordered a round of liqueurs. ‘“‘Me good 
St. Pierre boy,’ he said, ‘“‘me wery 
correct wis you for learn English. You 
dance wis me tonight?” 

Madame, stout, sharp-eyed and 
generous, spoke like a Newfoundlander. 
Half the working people of St. Pierre, 
she told me, are slightly Newfound- 
landish. Because maids have always 
been a problem men, years ago, went 
over to the outports and brought back 
fishermen’s daughters who were eager 
to work in the fabled gay world of ‘st 
Pierre. They were taught French, they 
enjoyed French wine, they learned to 


make crépes suzettes, leek soup, patis- 
serie and potatoes fried crisp and 
golden in olive oil. They married men 
of St. Pierre. 

After tea and hot buns Marianne 
invited me to walk with her on the 
quay. This is the heart of St. Pierre 
Life flows to and from the vessels at the 
piers, to and from the cafés, the shops, 
the fish company offices, the butter- 
colored post office with the bonnet-like 
roof on its tower. The quay is crossed 
by everyone who goes to the fine white 
church and yellow government buiid 
ings just around the corner. Salt 
scarred trucks rattle over it. B!ue and 
silver bicyclettes flash across it. Little 
crowds gather round the workmen on 
the wharves. 

We saw a child get a basin of fish 
heads from a man in a dory. A priest 
zoomed down the hill on a bike, wearing 
a beret, a beard, a long-skirted robe 
and a cape that flowed behind him like 
wings. There were dozens and dozens 
of dogs, Newfoundland, poodles, 
hounds and their odd combinations 
Young mothers walked two abreast 
with very new perambulators; men in 
rubber boots or sabots lounged against 
café walls; crusty golden 
bounced in a dogcart led by a little girl 
with blue hair-bows. 


loaves 


When Homesick, They Strike 


We heard rapid French conversation 
on the windy square; the bleat of a 
Renault sedan, the roar of a gasoline 
engine, the noise of hammers. We 
heard sleighbells, yes sleighbells, jing- 
ling in summer as a milkman’s horse 
drew a two-wheeled cart with cases 
of milk frothing in champagne bottles. 

At the nearest pier the Miquelon was 
unloading coal. Beyond her the rusty 
old Fuydroyant had been pouring out 
salt for a week. She was victim of the 
last piracy on the Atlantic. In the days 
of prohibition she used to come over 
from France to sell liquor to boats 
which stole out from the U. S. coast 
One night she was boarded by gangsters 
who held her officers captive till they 
sold the cargo themselves. 

Marianne spoke proudly of the 
Joseph du Hamel, top trawler on the 
Banks and winner of the Croix de 
Guerre for gallantry during the war 
her brother is one of the 66 men aboard 
her. In a week they’d be fishing again 
before going to France for the winter. 

The Téméraire was waiting to come 
in. The Capitaine Armand’s men were 
on strike; they wanted to go home. The 
tubby little freighter Béarn, half of St. 
Pierre’s navy, had just arrived from 
Langlade where she goes every Tuesday 
in summer and during the September 
partridge shooting. 

A Canadian freighter was going out 
she’d brought vegetables, chickens and 
calves. Seven rowboats had come from 
Newfoundland with sheep tied to their 
gunwales. Four high-masted schooners 
were in for the night and the harbor was 
swarming with dories. A seaplane took 
off from the roads. 

Everyone in St. Pierre seemed to be 
on the quay. It is fashionable to come 
there to learn what is going on. No 
newspapers reach the island (though 
some magazines do), radio reception is 
rare, telephones are installed in busi 
ness establishments only. But mail 
comes in almost once a week, Western 
Union trans-Atlantic cables are relayed 
at St. Pierre, a blackboard in front of 
Henri Morazé’s announces events to 
come, and of course anyone you meet 
might give you a morsel of gossip. 








“They’ve not yet found Mlle. de 
Gasse who prayed at a hillside shrine 
ind wandered away ona foggy morning 
last week,’’ we were told. 

“Yves and Gabrielle are betrothed,’ 
we hurried home to tell Marianne’s 
maman 

Waiting for me in the Dutin’s kitchen 
was a dapper gendarme who had come 
to collect a fine of 800 francs ($5 
because I’d entered the country with 
out a passport. Mme. Dutin poured 
him an apéritif. He settled down to tell 
how bored he is in such a good town as 
St. Pierre: the guillotine is never 
needed, perhaps once a year there is a 
theft, only occasionally a rum-fired 
sailor is taken to the gendarmerie with 
the broken bottles sticking out of its 
walls 

“Kes mostly stranger drink in St 
Pierre too much.” He 
thimble of wine. “St. Pierrais have 
only a leetle bit often: to make pleasure 
meal c'est 


sipped his 


with a comerade, at a 
necessatre for ze digest, a liqueur in the 
very nice and_ brandee 
before bed, onless there ees veesitor, 
den opens POP! ze champagne.”’ 

After dinner at eight Marianne took 
me to a hole-in-the-wall café. Seated at 
tiny tables were men in ship’s officer's 
uniforms, young sailors wearing berets, 
boys in jackets, very black men from 
Senegal in the whitest shirts. New- 
foundland fishermen in heavy peaked 
caps looked wistful, ““Can only dance 
the squares er the Kintish Rambles. I'd 
thank ye, dear, ef ye wouldn't moind 
settin’ out,”’ they said to the girls, the 
laughing, pretty girls of St. Pierre who 
could have a hundred partners 


coffee ees 


Lace at 20 Cents a Yard 


A woman with hair dyed red was 
busy behind the bar. Marianne ordered 
juice. Everyone else drank champagne 
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and almost behaved with decorum. A 
little boy changed records on a loud and 
ancient machine (‘‘Cruising Down the 
River on a Sunday Afternoon” We 
watched the couples swaying on the 
greasy softwood floor 

**Dansez, sil vous plait 
With dignity and gaiety Juliette joined 
the dancers 

‘‘Mama does not me allow to have a 


mam’ selle, 


boy till | am another year,”’ she said as 
we ran home before the street lights 
faded 

Next day I wandered around the 
town. Streets radiate from the quay, 
they parallel the waterfront, they 
dwindle away to the hills. They have 
no sidewalks, no trees, no grassy lawns 
the 107 shops are scattered among the 
700 clapboard houses that touch one 
another flat against narrow gravel roads 
where cars and trucks with handmade 
license plates up to No. 151 have to 
honk at pedestrians and sleeping dogs 
to get the right-of-way 

here are butcher shops and baker 
shops and some that specialize in ship's 
supplies, in hardware, stationery 
china; most have a general mixture and 
some have empty shelves. In dim 
interiors are rows and rows of bottles 
with prices marked in francs: apricot 
brandy 105 a quart (about 70 Cana 
dian cents), creme de menthe 134, 
anisette 138, Benedictine 242, muscat, 
Malaga, St. Rafael, Napoleon 165, 
Pernot, Dubonnet, Cointreau, cognac, 
champagne, whisky, rum and beer 

Shelves of groceries and clothing 
Canadian brand names and 
prices. Most popular are cartons of 
delicate wafers, boiled sweets, choco 
ite and pickles from France Hand 
made French lace is 20 cents a yard 
dainty kid Swiss 
pipes, jewelry, cam 


have 


There are gloves, 
watches for $15 
eras, for a song, and cosmetics, the very 


best, for 50 francs a box. Perfumes that 
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ES PERGE GY AGEGIN 


1951—Festival of Britain year—is a great year to “‘ Come to 
Britain ’’. Not only will you find the country in festive mood— 
with a fascinating programme of dramatic and musical events 
and exhibitions of science and industry staged for your 
enjoyment at more than twenty centres throughout the land, 
but— 

You’ll find that devaluation has made Britain a thrifty land in 
which to vacation and shop... 

You'll find you can use all the gas you wish for your car, 
without rationing .. . 

You'll find you can eat without stint in hotels and restaurants 
—and without hardship to anyone 

You'll find friends eager to welcome you 
you sights and scenes famous in history. 
Make 1951 your year for making that trip t 
travel agent today ! 

















Come to Britain in’ 51 
—for the “‘Festival of 


Britain”. cager to show 


Britain. See your 
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Come to Britain in ’51 
—for shopping and 


vacation values. 


—for music, drama and tart planning your 


exhibitions. visit now, 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
See your Travel Agent or apply to THE BRITISH TRAVEL ASSOCIATION, 
372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario or Room 331 Dominion Square Building, Montreal. 
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your advice, Jim” 


WHEN a bank manager wants advice on subjects like health, 
plumbing or the behaviour of his automobile engine, he goes 
to men with special training. And when they, in turn, need 


7 advice about finances, they come to him 


Your Royal Bank manager has had long and wide ex- 


perience in dealing with people’s money problems both 
business and personal. Don’t hesitate to call on him. He will 
be glad to help you in every way he can 
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THE ROYAL BANK 


OF CANADA 
You can bank on the moyal™ 
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ON VEGETABLES! 
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TOAST! 
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BAKING 


Too! 


ALWAYS 
THE SAME 
DELICATE, 


NATURAL 
FLAVOUR! 


vrs, Allsweet is the favourite spread in so many 

homes, where lucky housewives are collecting 
that super silverplate vou get with Allsweet carton 
tops. Get a pound or two of Allsweet next time you 
shop, and start your set of A-1 Plus Quality silver- 
ware in Wallace Brothers’? graceful Rose Pattern. 
You can get every piece of silverplate you'll ever 
need at tremendous savings! It’s such a_ thrilling 
offer! Details are on every Allsweet carten. Swift 
Canadian Co. Limited. 
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are $40 in Montreal are $4 in St. 
Pierre. 

No one tried to sell me anything 
except M. Ledret, who stands on the 
quay and hands out cards which tell of 
delights in his shop on Rue Sadi 
Carnét. And he is frowned on in St. 
Pierre where high-pressure salesman- 
ship is as rare as insurance salesmen 
because neighbors contribute enough 
money to rebuild a house that is 
burned down. 

Dominique Borotra, one-time mayor 
of Miquelon and member of the govern- 
ing Conseil Général waited quietly alone 
in the most modern shop. His deep-set 
eyes were sad as he looked at half- 
empty shelves. “‘Almost everything we 
need is bought from Canada,” he said, 
“and we have not enough do!lars to 
pay. France makes up the difference 
for us. But will France keep pouring 
money into St. Pierre forever for no- 
thing but codfish?” 

The old man sighed. ‘Perhaps be- 
cause I am old my heart is full of fear. 
It would not be easy to see our country 
sold; we have preserved here well the 
French way of life; to us it is more than 
precious. I don’t know, I don’t know 
what will happen to us. We go up and 
we go down. I am perplex and very 
tired.” 

The largest shop on the quay belongs 
to the man who owns the theatre, the 
rink, a dance hall, a farm and summer 
home on Langlade. He didn’t talk to 
me, he shouted, “France will never 
let us go. St. Pierre-Miquelon will soon 
be top place for visitor in North 
America. On Langlade I will build a 
swell hotel and a casino bigger than 
Monte Carlo. Everyone will come to 
play the games and drink French 
wines, to dance, swim, and fish in the 
sea. St. Pierre will be like night time 
in Paris.” 


Bedrooms Full of Bubbly 


The flashy red Nash in front of 
Landry and Co.'s tobacco and wine 
shop was waiting for genial Georges 
Landry who, as president of the Bank 
of Commerce—and father-in-law of the 
Governor— insisted on special permis- 
sion to import an American car because 
every day he must drive out to inspect 
Le Frigo, the great concrete fish- 
freezing plant that stands on the edge 
of the roadstead. Except one room, 
used for storing food and bait, the 
decaying building, which cost 17 
million frances, has not been freezing 
fish for 30 years, yet it represents the 
colony’s only industry: the shipping of 
fish caught off the shores of the islands 
and the transshipping of salt cod 
brought in by the trawlers 

“The hundred motor dories of St 
Pierre go out every day the weather 
gives permit yet they bring in less fish 
in a year than one small French trawler 
will unload after three months on the 
Banks,” Landry told me, “but the 
fishermen, usually the poorest people 
of any land, can live better here than 
they could anywhere else in the world 
France gives allowances to every child, 
to all wives who stay home, assists un- 
employment insurance, subsidizes three 
schools, gives scholarships for study in 
France, pays old-age pensions, gives 
care to mothers and babies, provides 
an old people’s home and a hospital 
with two military doctors. All but 50 
families own their homes which have 
hot running water, electricity, central 
heating and always red wine on the 
table. Of course. we have taxes but 
they are not high or France would have 
to pay them herself.”’ 

Le Frigo was built after World War I 
to store fish for the French trawler 
fleet but in 1923, when the U. S. was 
thirsty, St. Pierre forgot about fish. 
Le Frigo held a million bottles of 


Scotch. Spare bedrooms and basements 
were filled with champagne, the ancient 
naval barracks stored cognacs and 
liqueurs, warehouses for rum and 
Canadian rye were built along the 
waterfront. A hundred boats waited in 
the harbor to take on contraband. 


The traffic was perfectly legal, of 


course, from St. Pierre’s point of view. 
Boats were dutifully cleared by the 
Customs. There was no trouble till 
they left the islands to hide their 
treasure along the mainland coast. 


Repeal and Recession 


Fortunes were made by the American 
racketeers who established offices in 
St. Pierre and by less than 10 St 
Pierrais who were their agents. A 
government tax on liquor balanced the 
budget of the colony, provided a 
reserve, built roads, wharves, reservoirs 
for water. Merchants imported fancy 
goods, hotels were filled, cafés over 
flowed, private finances soared. 

In 1933 the U. S. decided to drink 
honestly again. Soon St. Pierre’s easy 
money was gone. Le Frigo was empty 
The fishermen mended their nets but 
they had forgotten how to live like 
fishermen. The little town grew 
shabby. 

Then came World War II. When 
the Nazis entered France, St. Pierre 
was in a dilemma. The entire French 
fishing fleet out on the Grand Banks 
rushed into her little harbor and 1,400 
lusty, hungry, unpaid men swarmed 
all over the port till, two months later, 
they made a run for Casablanca. 

Meanwhile the governor of the 
colony arranged for the use of French 
credits in New York and Montreal to 
provide his people with food. He tried 
to keep them submissive to Vichy but 
most of the veterans of the World War 
I became enthusiastic De Gaullists. 
There were unarmed battles on the 
quay and 150 young men and women 
escaped to Newfoundland or Canada 
to join the Free French forces. 

Early in the morning of Dec. 23, 
1941, four French corvettes came in 
battle line to St. Pierre. The sleepy 
people tumbled down to the quay 
shouting, ‘“‘Vive de Gaulle.”’ In half an 
hour steel-helmeted landing parties 
carrying Tommy guns and flasks of vin 
ordinaire had taken over the town 
The Vichy executives were held on the 
flagship of the little flotilla. Next day a 
plebiscite was taken and 98°7 of the 
colony voted for Free France. The male 
population was mobilized at last and 
troops were stationed in the colony till 
the war was over. 


Tombs with Portholes 


Now France has a 10-year social and 
economic plan for her colonies and it 
is well begun in St. Pierre A new 
school is being erected, an orphans’ 
institute, a fish-drying plant, and an 
office building have been planned; an 
emergency landing field is being pre 
pared on Miquelon; before . another 
year a large pier will be begun for the 
trawler fleet, there will be a power 
plant on the hills and Le Frigo may be 
in operation (freezing fish). 

I stayed two weeks in St. Pierre and 
could have enjoyed myself longer 
People smiled at me shyly, some 
stopped to talk—they loved to practice 
their English, to laugh at my groping 
French. They drove me to see their 
three unprofitable fox farms and the 
strange cemetery with portholes in the 
cement tombs; they invited me to their 
homes for a glass of their prize imported 
wine and achat. 

The Baslés over on Gallantry Point 
in a very small house by the sea gave 
me tea with bread and cheese and péaté 
Jean-Baptiste was lightkeeper not 
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long ago and they live on a pension 
and fishing. Their son is a carpenter 
and earns 40 francs an hour. They’re 
hoping to find enough dollars one day 
to smuggle in a bow for his fiddle. They 
wrapped up two fine fat mackerel for 
me to take along for my dinner. Let 
me pay? “‘Oh no, mam’selle, it is such a 
pleasure to have a visitor from the 
world.” 


Over to Lonely Miquelon 


One evening the St. John’s foetball 
team came to Mme. Dutin’s for dinner 
Marianne, in charming French custom. 
put her arms lightly around the cap 
tain’s neck and touched both his cheeks 
with her lips. A shout went up from the 


rest of the team and the captain, of 


course, Was transported. “I’ve never 
met people like these St. Pierrais,’’ he 
glowed, “they'd give you anything. In 
the cafés they treat us to drinks, they 
won't let us spend any money, they 
gave us a dance, they’re paying our 
board for an extra day and when we 
won a game they cheered louder than 
when they beat us.” 

One day I voyaged in the Béarn to 
the queer lonely village of Miquelon, 
which was established by Acadians in 
1755. It is 25 miles from St. Pierre at 
the northern end of Miquelon Island 
on a flat strip of low land between two 
seas whose winds and tides and fogs try 
to obliterate it. 

The 500 people there live as their 
forefathers did every family fishing, 
cultivating a sliver of land and raising 
a few animals. Their ancient houses 
and connecting barns stretch out in two 
long rows separated by a muddy, 
grassy sort of boulevard with gardens 
down the centre closely fenced by un 
peeled saplings to keep out the goats 
ind dogs and fowls that wander every 
where Fishing cabins stand on a 
parallel strip of beach where dories are 
drawn up by capstans and codfish are 
dried on the stones The young 
Miquelonnais love to visit St. Pierre 
but the older ones piously say it is much 
too giddy 


Not Good But Plenty Fun 


The young people in St. Pierre com 
plain about boredom. Every morning 
| saw Marcel Maxine on the quay. A 
good-looking young man with smiling 
blue eyes he came there to throw rocks 
into the water to repair the wharf 

Dem big ones is hard work for we,”’ he 
said. “‘We got always too much to do 
it one time and none at de odder. In 
winter there is for us only shovelling 
Snow “i 

He looked wistfully at the boats in 
the harbor. ‘‘Don’t you tink Canada 
should take all dis like she take New 
foundland? When schooner come in | 
go on board and listen to fishermen 
talk. Dey got more money now dat 
dey got Canada. I like to go dere to see 
what is like but I French and I got no 
trade. Can’t git trade in St. Pierre.” 

He shrugged his shoulders and 
smiled, ‘*You go to café? Every night | 
go. Notting else to do in St. Pierre 
loo much drink, not good, but plenty 
fun, eh?” 

As I stood on the deck of the freighter 
that took me away from St. Pierre | 
regretfully watched the little town 
fading softly into its mists. A French 
warship on a routine visit had anchored 
in the roads, red pompoms on the berets 
if its sailors enlivened the cafés, hearts 
fluttered when a naval officer crossed 
he quay. And in the Great Hall (once 

liquor warehouse) the governor and 
is lady, the civil servant and his wife, 
he fisherman, the butcher boy and his 
irl, danced the samba, the tango, the 

virling French waltz while the cham 

igne sparkled on every table. * 
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BOILER 


PLATEWORK 


@ When you think of bridges —vou 
naturally think of “Dominion Bridge” 

the name which has become a byword in 
the field of structural engineerine and 
fabrication. Basically most cranes are 


“travelling bridges’ —and so itis not sur- 


prising that Dominion’ Bridge has also 


become pre-eminent in the held of crane 


engineering. 


Qur experience of cranes and other 
handling equipment goes back more than 
fifty vears and includes work for every 


major industry 
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HEWETSONS 





ALWAYS 
POPULAR 
PRICES 









HEWETSONS PerFecTred SHOES 
A new addition to the famous HEWETSON 


line——finer leather, workmanship and 
style. See these SIX REASONS WHY 
‘parents will like to buy-—children will 
ike to wear—these PERFECTRED Shoes 





1. Room for growing feet. 






2. Arches that support. 







3. Snug around ankles. 
4. Straight-tread lasts. 
5. Soft, durable uppers. 


6. Rugged, long- wear soles. 
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FREE! 
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Here it is... for the first time in Canada 
.a booklet which tells vou everything 
you want to know about rayon. 


Prepared by fabric experts, it shows 
vou how vou can get longer 

wear, better appearance from vour 
ravons, Detailed information on how to 
wash... iron... press your rayons: simple explanations of the 
different textile weaves... facts on drv cleaning... colour 
fastness ... special finishes... and many other interesting and 
informative features. Because ravon is so widely used. evervone 
should keep this attractive booklet handy. Send for your copy 
today ... it will be mailed promptly at no cost to you. 
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Dinner Over at Madame 
Burger's 
Continued from page 14 


his refigerator if he isn’t going to use 
them right away. His boss is under 
strict orders not to buy anything not 
on the list without consulting him. 

On a typical shopping trip she starts 
with the meat wholesalers, Swift’s or 
Canada Packers in Ottawa, where she 
picks a white smock off a nail and 
saunters through the sawdust in the 
cold room examining the meat hanging 
from hooks. She enquires how long the 
meat has hung, fingers the grain and 
buys only the best. 

Then she joins the labyrinth of 
traffic that snails around Ottawa’s open 
market where she buys fruits, vege- 
tables and poultry, adding an element 
of suspense to the proceedings by 
habitually signaling a turn with only 
the very tips of her fingers out of the 
window. Sometimes it’s a half hour 
before she finds a space near the market 
square in the shadow of the Chateau 
Laurier, occasionally settling for one 
marked ‘‘No Parking.” 

Holding her list she joins the crowd 
and is pushed from stall to stall. She 
never bargains; if the price isn’t right 


_she passes on, expressionless. “If I 


bargain then when they see me coming 
they put up the price a few cents and 
let me argue them down. I would gain 
nothing and waste much time.”’ After 
pricing chickens four times she buys 
eight for $15.45. By the same method 
she buys a bushel of cucumbers for 75 
cents, a dozen bunches of radishes for 
25 cents. 


A Barrymore With Apron 


She also buys custom-made vege- 
tables celery roots which she 
trained a Quebec farmer to grow. This 
vegetable, a delicacy in Europe but 
almost unknown on this continent, is 
obtained by ruthless pruning of celery 
plants so the root becomes the size of a 
medium potato. Sliced, browned in 
butter and then baked amid onion rings 
and other seasonings, the vegetable 
was introduced last spring at Burger’s 
and is enjoying great success. Raw, it 
goes well in salads. 

Mme. Burger orders all her pur- 
chases to be carried to her car and gives 
detailed instructions about her parking 
place. When she returns the loin of 
beef in the trunk has been wedded to a 
basket of silver-skin onions, a sack of 
potatoes and a crate of peaches. The 
back seat is a horn of plenty with 
lettuce, tomatoes, string beans, egg- 
plant, garlic buds, plucked chickens, 
celery roots, radishes and cucumbers. 
Beside her in the front seat she takes 
raspberries and corn. Total expendi- 
ture: $56.35. 

Henry Burger, a German-Swiss who 
came to Canada in 1914, has become a 
legend in Ottawa and Hull and his 
reputation is lovingly cultivated by his 


widow. According to people who 
knew him Henry was a courtly, hand- 
some man with a flair for the dramatic. 
Gourmets claim that not only were 
his crépes suzettes unparalleled for taste 
but his performance at the chafing 
dish was pure Barrymore. He had a 
remarkable memory and could identify 
people 20 years after the brief acquaint- 
anceship of bowing them to a table and 
accepting the order. His widow some- 
times fumbles a name, but never 
forgets a face. 

Henry had been chef at several 
European hotels before going to New 
York where, among other elegant 
establishments, he was chef at the old 
Waldorf-Astoria. In 1914 he was hired 
by the Chateau Laurier as chef and 
later as maitre d’hétel and here he 
served politicians, statemen, and oc- 
casionally such royalty as the Prince of 
Wales. 

Six years later he returned to 
Switzerland and married French-Swiss 
Marie Monnin, who, some say, was 
under the impression that Henry owned 
at least a chain of hotels in Canada. If 
this was true, the misunderstanding 
could have been the fault of Henry’s 
personality: he had an air of royalty 
that few monarchs could match. 

In 1922 Henry left the Chateau 
Laurier and opened Chez Henri in 
Hull. Though almost all his patronage 
would come from Ottawa Henry pre- 
ferred the one notable advantage Hull 
could give him-— a liquor license. The 
atmosphere was very French, very 
Bohemian, and the food was excellent. 

Henry’s success in this new venture 
was perhaps not due so much to the 
food as to his skill at keeping out 
undesirable factions. Hull’s culture at 
that period was illuminated by a good, 
strong red light and Ottawa blades 
frequently visited the town only after 
dark and without wives. Burger 
wanted to encourage families to come 
to dinner. He used the familiar “All 
our tables are reserved”’ and when this 
failed would prohibit known harlots or 
their agents from smoking or walking 
from table to table. An impassioned 
reporter from the Hull Beacon wrote of 
Burger’s in an editorial, announcing he 
had witnessed neither noise, drunken 
ness, fighting nor obscene talk. “It’s 
like an English pub,”’ he wrote. “People 
don’t get drunk there.”’ 

In 1929, at the crest of Burger’s 
success, some financiers from Toronto 
persuaded him to expand and open a 
hotel called Chez Henri, a glistening 
chrome and pastel palace which he was 
to manage. Henry was delighted, but 
his customers were stunned. He had 
no time to greet them, the atmosphere 
was that of a large, impersonal hotel 
dining room and efficiency was the 
keynote. After the crash of °29 his 
customers ate at home—when they 
could eat—-and Chez Henri’s business 
all but disappeared. 

Henry got out, financially broken 
and Mme. Burger says her husband 
was never the same after. They were 
five months getting a new _ liquor 
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license and they opened again under 
the name of Café Henry Burger. 
Patrons were a long time discovering 
the new place, which had no funds for 
advertising, and it was surprising they 
found it at all since it was located over 
a hardware store. Reluctant to admit 
that the hotel’s namesake was operating 
in competition the management of 
Chez Henri for years pretended Henry 
Burger was still there, had only 
stepped out for lunch or a bit of fishing. 

The new café was almost deserted 
through the lean mid-’30s. Waiters, 
among them Enrico Cerutti the present 
headwaiter, almost outnumbered the 
customers and many times a couple 
ate alone in a room full of empty tables. 
“‘We’re so glad you came now when it 
is quiet,” Henry would say smoothly. 
‘‘We just had such a mob in here!” 

Things improved but in 1936 Henry 
died suddenly and the city’s epicures 
mourned. Mme. Burger carried on 
some people had been saying that she 
did all the work anyway. 

The widow had some early setbacks. 
In 1942 a chimney caught fire and 
smoke and water ruined her rugs and 
newly decorated walls. In 1943, a year 
to the day from the first fire, the hard- 
ware store burned and with it the café. 
Mme. Burger, who had a small apart- 
ment at the back of the café, lost the 
souvenirs of a lifetime, fine paintings, 
caricatures signed by famous friends, 
china plates she had collected from all 
over Europe, all her pictures of her 
husband. 
Sauce—a Divine Gift 

During the eight months it took her 
to find new quarters, buy the equip 
ment and build a new kitchen, bath 
rooms, refrigerated room for the meat, 
wine cellar and a two-roomed apart 
ment for herself on the second floor of 
the house, Mme. Burger kept her chef 
and several waiters on salary. Ii 
at the time during the war when sup 
plies for even a bride’s kitchen were 
scarce. She used all her tact, persistence 
and influence to get her café ready, even 
using bits and pieces cast off from 
other restaurants. But a few months 
after she opened again her restaurant 
served 8,000 people in one month 

Very few of these were the species 
known as gourmets—people whose 
sense of taste is so developed that they 
find wine chilled five degrees too much 
or too little almost unpalatable or can 
name the dozen ingredients of a tricky 
sauce simply by smelling it. Not more 
than 10 Canadians, according to Mme 
Burger, are real gourmets but she is 
too discreet to name any of them 

Most of the discriminating palates 
catered to by Café Henry Burger 
belong to Europeans, English, Dutch, 
French, some Italians. One French 
diplomat made a practice of taking 
his aperitif into the kitchen where he 


was 


and the cook ecstatically discussed 
what the diplomat would eat that 
night, what he had eaten before, 


what he hoped one day to taste. 
Their talk centred on sauce. In 

fine cooking it is sauces that really 

count. A great French chef once said 
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that while a man can learn to be a 
meat cook or a pastry cook, a sauce 
cook was an act of God. Chef Doseger 
keeps on hand about a gallon of what 
are known as basic sauces: tomato, 
espagnol (a brown sauce) and béchamel 
(a white sauce). Also available, with a 





film of melted butter to prevent a skin 
from forming, are chicken velouté, 
a white sauce to which chicken stock | 
has been added, and fish velouté, the 
same sauce to which fish bchillon has 
been added. These white sauces are 
not to be confused with the afore 
mentioned +échamel, but instead are 
the same white sauces used as the base 
for béarnaise and hollandaise sauces. An 
intricate business. 

While Mme. Burger is knowledgeable 
about fine cooking, she never interferes 
with Doseger. “I never say anything, 
he knows best,”’ she remarks. She eats 
all her meals in her own place, chicken 
en casserole being one of her favorites 

The menu at Madame Burger’s, 
written almost entirely in French, is | 
filled with such international delicacies 
escargots @ la Bourguignonne 
snails), at $1; Russian caviar osétrova, 
$2.50; lobster Thermidor, $3.50 for two: 
for two; coeur de 


as les 


crépes suzettes, $2 
palmier (hearts of palm tree, a vege- 
table), 75 cents; and péches flambées 
peaches, cooked in sugar and burned 
with cointreau and brandy, a dessert 
at $1. 

The restaurant’s 
made with 


mignon ($2 


reputation 
its steaks and the 
week days, $2.50 Sundays 
broiled over charcoal and cooked every 
day in a different style, is the 
popular choice of the patrons. 
days Doseger cooks 100 steaks 
Customers who can’t dredge up the 
English equivalent of gigolette d’agneau 
de printemps from their high-school 
French are put at ease by head waiter 
Cerutti, who murmurs politely ‘“‘What 
would you like —chicken poule, meat 
viande or fish poisson?’’ Cerutti, who is 
known to many visitors as “Voila” 
because of his style of serving—a 
flourish of the hand, a slight bow and a 
triumphant voila is a big shy man 
whom many regulars credit with being 
the heart of the establishment 
Mme. Burger only shakes her head 
sadly at the thought of her customers | 
who eat their meals without wine or a 
liqueur, but Cerutti and Doseger are 
more voluble. ‘“‘How can they enjoy 
their food without wine? It’s barbaric!”’ 
To tempt trade at the bar at Café 
Henry Burger, where business fell off 
sharply when Ottawa opened bars of 
its own under new Ontario liquor 
legislation, Mme. Burger keeps many 
In addition 


was | 


lot 
file 


most 
Some | 


rare wines in her cellar. 
she maintained her practice of 
serving Manhattans and Martinis 
undiluted by ice: they are stored over- 
night in the refrigerator 

Chef Doseger is not only appalled by 
the Canadian habit of the water glass 
at table, but also totally confused when 
he sees a woman in a mink coat eat a 
hamburger or a man step out of a 
Cadillac to buy a hot dog. ‘“They buy 
the best clothes, the best homes, the 
best cars,’ he murmurs, stunned 
“But do they eat the best? No!” 


has 





IN THE NEXT ISSUE 
Riches for the 


Gratien Gélinas, the brilliant 


Little Rooster 


Canadien actor, writer and 


producer, created the famous stage characters of Fridolin 

and Tit-Coqg. He's also made money and a reputation that 

looks like paying off really big on Broadway next year. 
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BY THE YARD...OR BY THE TILE 


YOU BOTH 


LINOLEUM OFFERS 


WHat Is your cHoice? A smooth sweep of 
colour from wall to wall, all in one piece. which 
you can have with linoleum by the yard? 


Or neat tailored squares with individual lino 
leum tiles, set to any pattern you like? 

Both result in a permanent linoleum floor 
Tiles are the vogue today. They permit dis- 
tinctive designs. are convenient and easy to lay 
Three types of Dominion tiles are here illus- 
trated... 
quietness and long, long wear 


all are resilient, easy to clean, giving 





Ask your dealer to help you choose. 


MADE BY 


DOMINION OILCLOTH & LINOLEUM COMPANY LIMITED 


MONTREAL 





DOMINION \K1AN2 LINOLEUM 
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Oil Town Mayor 


nued from page 13 
no movie houses, drug stores, banks, fire 
department or inside plumbing 

Che old-timers watched their strag 
ghing community jump from a popula 
tron of 160 to a jampacked 3.500 in two 


vears. Undreamed-of and unprepared 
for prosperity arrived as nine restaur 
nts + Y-room hotel, four more 
eneral stores, three lumber vards, two 
banks, two movie theatres, a real estate 


nad it — h lnthine ator 
ite WuUranes otic ClOLTAINE stores 


wwelry stores, hardwares, dance hal 


drugstore and new post office sprang 
Into existence Trains started running 
every dav to a commodious new station 
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Millions of dollars were flowing to 
the Alberta Government from Red- 
water oil royalties and the lease of 
mineral rights, but at the start of the 


boom the village itself had = only 
$732.43 in the bank. Walker, Malow- 
inv and Muzyka were saved from 
frenzy by philosophic calm and inex 


perience 


One of the first things they did was 
to commandeer a small building on 
Main Street as their office, former 


granary moved out of the fields to the 





centre of town. They had to share this 
12 by 16 foot wooden structure with 
insurance, real estate and notary public 
Services 


\ Chance for All 
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one third of the taxable populace 
appealed. One appeal came from 
Walker’s own boss, the Redwater 
Hotel. Being rather close to His Wor- 
ship, one of the owners said to his chief 
desk clerk, ““You put the appeal in for 
us, Len.” 

“Hell,” the Mayor said, “I couldn’t 
do that. I’m one of the judges. I can’t 
appeal something to myself.”’ 

While the hotel bar slaked many a 
thirst there was still considerable 
demand for water, and this problem 
like many others, was solved for the 
council by an eager private enterpriser 
Twenty-three-year-old Andy Moisey 
irrived in from Edmonton and started 
hauling water by horse and wagon at 
10 cents a pail for shacktown families 
and merchants. Young Moisey worked 
up to three trucks and six employees 
with a haul of 7,000 gallons of water 
daily. On Saturday nights he hauls 500 
gallons to H. B. Payne, the barber, who 
operates a public shower bath 


flown Without a Jail 


Redwater hired as town constable 
Jack Gordon, a former Army provost 
and Queens University man, but when 
Gordon arrived last June he found little 
crime “‘only a few wife beatings.” 
This was perhaps fortunate as_ the 
constable found no uniform for him 
when he arrived, and still has no 
handcuffs and no jail. 

Walker, Muzyka and Malowany 
were helped in their civilizing efforts by 
a pioneering young newsman and 
former air force veteran, Eddie Arrol, 
who arrived to start mimeographing 
the Redwater News 

In spite of the frenzied problem of 
riding herd on this human stampede 
Len Walker thoroughly enjoys his 
mayoralty not for any top-hat notions 
but because, as he says, “I wanted to 
see what we could make of the old 
place.” 

Len Walker, born within the suund 
of Bow Bells, left a clerking job in 
London when he was 20, emigrated to 
Manitoba. After seven years there he 
went homesteading among strangers at 
Redwater in 1912. There were some 
Anglo-Saxon families out there, such as 
he Cooks, Hinkleys and Smalleys, but 
nost of the farmers were straight from 
he Ukraine. They bore names like 
Manchuk, Ziniuk, Yakimac, Chaba and 
Malowany. They were not strangers to 
Len Walker for long 

While he farmed and did odd jobs the 
oung Cockney tried to learn the 
inguage of his neighbors, but couldn't 
et his tongue around the strange syl 
ibles. “‘But I took the census there,” 
Len said, ‘‘and I learned to say, 
What’s your name? How old are you? 
ind where did you come from?’ in 

krainian.”’ 


They Danced Till Breakfast 


Today he recalls the old home- 
steading days with relish. “I used to 
go to their weddings, their funerals and 
their parties,”’ he said. ‘All we had at 
those parties were three or four bottles 
f moonshine and a fiddle, and, we 
lidn’t dance from 10 till 2, we danced 
till breakfast.’” Len Walker sang at 
those parties and still does and he 
sang words he didn’t know the meaning 
of, and the people loved him for it. 

An old settler in Redwater likes to 
tell how, in harder times, he went to 
Walker for a land transfer when Len 
was a Justice of the Peace. ‘“‘I had 
only 25 cents in my pocket and I am 
scared Mr. Walker will charge me 
maybe one dollar. But not Mr. 
Walker. He sign the paper and say, 
No charge, Stephan.’ ”’ 

Maybe that’s why, when Len Walker 
etermined to be mayor, the Ukrainian 
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voters plumped their ballots for him, put 
their Cockney friend at the top of the 
poll above candidates of their own 
kin. 

Money, mayoralty, a pleasant job, 
fine wife, new home and car haven't 
changed the modest but colorful nature 
of the limber little farmer—‘‘I’m the 
same old Len Walker.” It’s also true, 
he says, of his friends who got small 
fortunes from oil--‘‘None of ’em have 
gone crazy.” 

Walker’s old friend Moses Sandage, 
who got quite irate about the tax 
assessment on his new house in the 


village, will receive around $90,000 
before his surface rights leases run out 
Mrs. Sandage said to him one day, ‘Oh, 
but we’d be millionaires if we had 
mineral rights.”” Moses asked reprov- 
ingly, ‘“‘Now what would you be doing 
with a million dollars?’’ She replied, 
““‘Why, I'd just sit here and hug my old 
water bottle as I’m a-doing now.”’ 

The Alberta Government retained 
most of the mineral rights when land 
was sold to the farmers, and few have 
become oil millionaires overnight in 
the fabulous pattern of Oklahoma and 
Texas 
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Sometimes the farmers of Redwater 
sigh for the individual wealth that 
might have been. Times like that they 
remember Alfred Coyne, a geologist, 
who 30 years ago advised the district 
farmers to get oil rights if they could 

But when Len Walker gets around to 
that champagne party there'll be lots 
to celebrate. There’s the five new wells 
for instance, and the fat cheques, a 
train every day, and the 19 street lights 
which blaze out on the prairie to mark 
the town of Redwater. In a way, each 
of those lamps tells a part of the story 


of Len Walker »* 
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‘SUSAN SHAW 
Everybody’s Favorite Film Is 
Nobody’s Favorite Film . 


There are as many varying tastes in enter- 
tainment as in food. Within the range of 
stories which they do superlatively well, 
producers overseas emphasize variety. In 
Canada alone, those more-than-two-million 
Canadians with a recorded preference for 
British motion pictures also have a host of 
individual preferences 


* * * 


The opportunity to indulge a personal taste 


in films has rarely been better 
* * * 


The vintage comedies continue with TONY 
DRAWS A HORSE which has Cecil Parker 
and many of the film-making specialists 
with whom he worked so happily in 


CHILTERN HUNDREDS 
* * * 


The story deals with the everlastingly 
unsettled problem of how to bring up a 
child .-or not, as the case may be. In 
stage form, it 1s a current top hit in London 
British dramatic successes now reach Cana- 
dian screens while still at their peak in 
footlight form 


* * * 
WATERFRONT 


tradition of violent 
Newton does superbly 


is melodrama and in the 
realism which Robert 
The thriller back 


ground is authentically perfect the Liver- 
pool docks 

* * * 
For blonde Susan Shaw, seen above. co 


starring with the master of mayhem 
WATERFRONT marks graduation from 
teen-ager status to earned stardom as 


an actress 


* * * 
BITTER SPRINGS is straight from the 


Australian bush, loaded with action, abori 
gines and sheep-stealing. The cast includes 
Chips Rafferty, Broken Hill philosopher and 


cowhand; Tommy Trinder, London’ Ss most 


exuberant comic and Gordon Jackson, 
ex-TIGHT LITTLE ISLANDER 

* * * 
After SO LONG AT THE FAIR with its 


_— Paris settings, Jean Simmons comes 
back to Britain in C LOUDED YELLOW 
The story gives this fine young actress a 
role which builds up from light romance to 
a spine-tingling suspense climax 


To be sure you see these fine films, ask 
for playdates at your local theatre. 
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Oil Town Mayor 
Continued from page 13 


no movie houses, drug stores, banks, fire 
department or inside plumbing. 

The old-timers watched their strag- 
gling community jump from a popula- 
tion of 160 to a jampacked 3,500 in two 
years. Undreamed-of and unprepared- 
for prosperity arrived as nine restaur- 
ants, a 25-room_ hotel, four more 
general stores, three lumber yards, two 
banks, two movie theatres, a real estate 


and insurance office, clothing stores, 
jewelry stores, hardwares, dance hall, 


drugstore and new post office sprang 
into existence. Trains started running 
every day to a commodious new station 
where a stationmaster and staff 
2 {-hour service 


gave 


Boom Amid the Rye 

With the march of progress also came 

Board of Trade, Youth For Christ, a 
radio-telephone system, regular milk 
delivery, a policeman, 19 street lights, 
two or three lengths of paved sidewalk 
and a mimeographed newspaper. On 
the three business streets -Railway, 
First and Main real estate was a bed- 
lam thing 

‘Three years ago,’’ Len Walker said, 
“vou could have bought the whole town 
for two or three hundred dollars. Who 
would want it?”” Now, on Main Street. 
a dirt road with its wooden sidewalk 
reeling tipsily iots sell for 
$3,000 
in the happy position of owning a farm 
bordering the railway tracks, part of 
which he quickly subdivided for home 
$300 to $600 apiece, thereby 


across town, 


lots at 


doing a stroke of business which made 
many who struck oil look like poor 


relations. Skoldny’s field of rye became 
a crazy-quilted shacktown of converted 
chicken coops, ancient streetcars, jerry 
built structures, tents and trailers lining 
unpaved streets. 

The beating heart of the boomtown 
is the Redwater Hotel where Steve 
Malowany, a farmer turned business- 
man, and his partners, the Melenka 
brothers, preside It serves an 
eatery and. sleepery, a centre 
and occasional town hall. 

Passing through the hotel’s double 
doors you get at once the full blast of 
the oiltown. Grouped around foaming 
tables are the men who man the oil rigs: 
and tool-pushers in their 
pusher boots, peaked caps and hard 
hats; production men from the well 
sites; village merchants, some of whom 
landed in from distant parts of Canada 
to set up their shingles and ride along 
with the boom; engineers from Ontario, 


as 


social 


roughnecks 


Texas and Oklahoma who have fol 
lowed the smell of oil all their lives: 
farmers who have been in the district 
since the turn of the century; truck 
drivers in battered hats and wind 
breakers: salesmen, geologists and a 


few women (it’s a mixed tavern with a 
ratio of about 40 to 1 All are en 
veloped in a smoky hubbub where a 
babble of tongues runs conversation 
from the height of wheat to Viking gas 


1 gas-bearing stratum in the Leduc 
and Redwater fields 
Saved by Inexperience 

Money finds its way into the hotel 


bar so fast that one of the local banks, 
running short of cash one day, 
there for a $2,000 temporary loan 


With this boom right in their laps 


sent over 


the three village fathers were faced 
with problems that would stagger a 
metropolitan city council and _ its 


sub-committees. As Walter Malowany 
mildly observed, “‘What this town 
needed most was everything.” 


William Skoldny found himself 


Millions of dollars were flowing to 
the Alberta Government from Red- 
water oil royalties and the 
mineral rights, but at the start of the 


boom the village itself had only 
$732.43 in the bank. Walker, Malow- 
any and Muzyka were saved from 
frenzy by philosophic calm and inex- 
perience. 

One of the first things they did was 
to commandeer a small building on 
Main Street as their office, a former 


granary moved out of the fields to the 
centre of town. They had to share this 
12 by 16 foot wooden structure with 
insurance, real estate and notary public 


services 


A Chance for All 


Then, with the help of the Board of 


Trade, Redwater’s governing trio reared 
back and passed legislation like crazy, 
their bylaws flying out of the former 


granary like confetti at a wedding: cars 
must stop at stop signs, garbage must 


be disposed of, taxes must be paid, 16 


vear-olds and under must get off the 
streets after 9 p.m 

Bylaw No. 14 laid down zoning and 
building regulations It is a fine 
grandiose document delineating resi 
dential, commercial, industrial and 


agricultural districts and conjuring up 


visions of a model city-of-tomorrow 
With living room space prescribed at 
960 cubic feet minimum, private 


stables relegated back 60 feet from the 


front of any building and backyards 
required to be at least 25 feet long, the 
residential zone, on paper, would 
almost do credit to Vancouver's 
Shaughnessy Heights Winnipeg’s 
River Heights or Toronto’s Forest 
Hill, except for Section 12 (‘e) which 
states, “‘A privy shall be situated 
not less than 100 feet from any front 
street and shall be enclosed in the front 
and sides by a wall or a hedge.” 


Proclamation of the bylaw, however, 
would have a tornado effect in the ram- 
shackle boomtown, lifting off about 
nine tenths of the structures It’s 
never been enforced 

A flood of 
tions confronted the 
prospective dry 


applica- 
village councilors 
cleaners, door-to- 
door photo salesmen, truckers and 
sundry merchants appeared in person 
their cases. “‘Give every mana 


Mayor Walker's wide- 


business license 


as 


to state 
chance”’ 
open policy 


To 


was 


one businessman applying for 
an exclusive license he “We are 
not giving any man a franchise to run 
anything in this town. I am in favor 


of free enterprise.” 


said, 


His Boss Appeals 


One of the tougher problems facing 
Walker, Malowany and Muzyka was 
how to provide gas for cooking and 
heating in homes They discussed 
this at great length as they 
council above a reservoir of 
natural gas measured in billions of cubic 
feet. They finally contract 
with a gas company to into 
and pipe it out 


Sat in 
vast 


signed a 
tap this 

Preboom Redwater hadn’t been able 
to afford a resident doctor but by the 


time the three councilors got to grips 
with the problem they found it wasn’t a 
question of getting a doctor but of 
building a hospital 

The village’s bank balance disap 
peared like escaped gas, but after the 
first scientific assessment of property 
the councilors were able to borrow 
$30,000 from the bank which, inci 


dentally, was located in the showroom 
of a garage 

Putting harness on 
by way of tax 


a coltish village 
wasn't 


assessment easy, 
however, and a howl of pain arose 
from many property owners. About 


lease of 
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one third of the taxable populace 
appealed. One appeal came from 
Walker’s own boss, the Redwater 


Hotel. Being rather close to His Wor- 
ship, one of the owners said to his chief 
desk clerk, ““You put the appeal in for 
us, Len.” 

‘“‘Hell,”’ the Mayor said, “I couldn’t 
do that. I’m one of the judges. I can’t 
appeal something to myself.”’ 

While the hotel bar slaked many a 
thirst there was still considerable 
demand for water, and this problem 
like many others, was solved for the 
council by an eager private enterpriser 
‘Twenty-three-year-old Andy Moisey 
irrived in from Edmonton and started 
hauling water by horse and wagon at 
10 cents a pail for shacktown families 
ind merchants. Young Moisey worked 
up to three trucks and six employees 
with a haul of 7,000 gallons of water 
daily. On Saturday nights he hauls 500 
gallons to H. B. Payne, the barber, who 
operates a public shower bath 


flown Without a Jail 


Redwater hired as town constable 
lack Gordon, a former Army provost 
ind Queens University man, but when 
Gordon arrived last June he found little 
“only a few wife beatings.”’ 
perhaps fortunate as_ the 
constabie found no uniform for him 
when he arrived, and still has no 
handcuffs and no jail 

Walker, Muzyka and Malowany 
were helped in their civilizing efforts by 
i pioneering young newsman = and 
former air force veteran, Eddie Arrol, 
who arrived to start mimeographing 
the Redwater News 

In spite of the frenzied problem of 
riding herd on this human stampede 
Len Walker thoroughly enjoys his 
mayoralty not for any top-hat notions 
but because, as he says, “I wanted to 
see what we could make of the old 


crime 


This was 


place.” 

Len Walker, born within the sound 
of Bow Bells, left a clerking job in 
London when he was 20, emigrated to 
Manitoba. After seven years there he 
went homesteading among strangers at 
Redwater in 1912. There were some 
Anglo-Saxon families out there, such as 
he Cooks, Hinkleys and Smalleys, but 
nost of the farmers were straight from 
he Ukraine. They bore names like 
Vianchuk, Ziniuk, Yakimac, Chaba and 
Malowany. They were not strangers to 
len Walker for long 

While he farmed and did odd jobs the 

sung Cockney tried to learn the 
inguage of his neighbors, but couldn't 

t his tongue around the strange sy] 
ibles. ‘‘But I took the census there,” 
Len “and I learned to say, 
What’s your name? How old are you? 
nd where did come from?’ in 

krainian.”’ 


said, 


you 


Chey Danced Till Breakfast 


Today he recalls the old home- 
steading days with relish. ‘“‘I used to 
go to their weddings, their funerals and 
their parties,’’ he said. “All we had at 
those parties were three or four bottles 
‘/ moonshine and a fiddle, and, we 
lidn’t dance from 10 till 2, we danced 
ull breakfast.”” Len Walker sang at 
hose parties--and still does and he 
sang words he didn’t know the meaning 
of, and the people loved him for it 

An old settler in Redwater likes to 
tell how, in harder times, he went to 
Walker for a land transfer when Len 
was a Justice of the Peace. ‘‘I had 
nly 25 cents in my pocket and I am 
‘ared Mr. Walker. will charge me 
naybe one dollar. But not Mr. 
Valker. He sign the paper and say, 
No charge, Stephan.’ ”’ 

Maybe that’s why, when Len Walker 
‘termined to be mayor, the Ukrainian 
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voters plumped their ballots for him, put 
their Cockney friend at the top of the 
poll above candidates of their own 
kin. 

Money, mayoralty, a pleasant job, 
fine wife, new home and car haven't 
changed the modest but colorful nature 
of the limber little farmer—‘‘I’m the 
same old Len Walker.”’ It’s also true, 


he says, of his friends who got small 
fortunes from oil 
gone crazy.”’ 
Walker’s old friend Moses Sandage 
quite irate about 
house in 


“‘None of ’em have 


the tax 
the 


who got 


assessment on his new 


village, 


but 


will 


we'd be 


receive 


mineral rights.’ 


around 
before his surface rights leases run out 
Mrs. Sandage said to him one day, “‘Oh, 
millionaires 
Moses asked reprov- 
ingly, “‘Now what would you be doing 
with a million dollars?’’ 
“Why, I'd just sit here and hug my old 


if we 


$90,000 


She replied, 


water bottle as I’m a-doing now.”’ 


The 


become oil 


Texas 


Alberta 


Government 
most of the mineral rights when land 
was sold to the farmers, and few have 
millionaires 
the fabulous pattern of Oklahoma and 


retained 


overnight 


had 





5] 


Sometimes the farmers of Redwater 
sigh for the individual wealth that 
might have been. Times like that they 
remember Alfred Coyne, a geologist, 
who 30 years ago advised the district 
farmers to get oil rights if they could 

But when Len Walker gets around to 
that champagne party there'll be lots 
There’s the five new wells 
for instance, and the fat 
train every day, and the 19 street lights 
which blaze out on the prairie to mark 
the town of Redwater. In a way 
of those lamps tells a part of the story 


of Len Walker. * 
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SUSAN SHAW 
Everybody's Favorite Film Is 
Nobody’s Favorite Film 





There are as many varying tastes in enter- 
tainment as in food. Within the range of 
stories which they do superlatively well, 
producers overseas emphasize variety. In 
Canada alone, those more-than-two-million 
Canadians with a recorded preference for 
British motion pictures also have a host of 
individual preferences 


* * * 


The opportunity to indulge a personal taste 
in films has rarely been better 


* * * 


The vintage comedies continue with TONY 
DRAWS A HORSE which has Cecil Parker 
and many of the film-making specialists 
with whom he worked so happily in 


CHILTERN HUNDREDS 
* * * 


The story deals with the everlastingly 
unsettled problem of how to bring up a 
child. -or not, as the case may be. In 
stage form, it is a current top hit in London 
British dramatic successes now reach Cana 
dian screens while still at their peak in 
foothght form 


* * * 
WATERFRONT is melodrama and in the 
tradition of violent realism which Robert 
The thriller back 


the Liver 


Newton does superbly 
ground is authentically perfect 
pool dox ks 

* * * 


For blonde Susan Shaw. seen above, co 
starring with the mayhem 
WATERFRONT marks graduation from 


status to earned 


master of 
teen-ager stardom as 
an actress 


* * * 


BI TTER SPRINGS is straight trom the 
Australian bush loaded with action abor 
gines and sheep-stealing The cast includes 
Chips Rafferty, Broken Hill philosopher and 
cowhand; T ommy | rinder l on jon's most 


exuberant’ comic and Gordon Jackson, 
ex-TIGHT LITTLE ISLANDER 

* * * 
After SO LONG AT THE FAIR with its 
plush Paris settings Jean Simmons comes 


sack to Britain in CLOUDED YELLOW 
The storys gives this fine young actress a 
role which builds up from light romance to 
a spine-tingling suspense climax 

To be sure you see these fine films, ask 

for playdates at your local theatre 
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Oil Town Mayor 


Continued from page 13 


no movie houses, drug stores, banks, fire 
department or inside plumbing. 

} The old-timers watched their strag- 

| gling community jump from a popula- 

| tion of 160 to a jampacked 3,500 in two 
years. Undreamed-of and unprepared- 
for prosperity arrived as nine restaur- 
ants, a 25-room hotel, four more 
general stores, three lumber yards, two 
banks, two movie theatres, a real estate 
and insurance office, clothing stores, 
jewelry stores, hardwares, dance hall, 
drugstore and new post office sprang 
into existence. "Trains started running 
every day to a commodious new station 
where a stationmaster and staff gave 
24-hour service 


Boom Amid the Rye 


With the march of progress also came 
a Board of ‘Trade, Youth For Christ, a 
radio-telephone system, regular milk 
delivery, a policeman, 19 street lights, 
two or three lengths of paved sidewalk 
and a mimeographed newspaper. On 
Railway, 
real estate was a bed- 


the three business streets 
First and Main 
lam thing 

“Three years ago,”’ Len Walker said 
“you could have bought the whole town 
for two or three hundred dollars. Who 
would want it?’’ Now, on Main Street, 
a dirt road with its wooden sidewalk 
reeling tipsily across town, lots sell for 
$3,000. William Skoldny found himself 
in the happy position of owning a farm 
bordering the railway tracks, part of 
which he quickly subdivided for home 
lots at $300 to $600 apiece, thereby 
doing a stroke of business which made 
many who struck oil look like poor 
relations. Skoldny’s field of rye became 
a crazy-quilted shacktown of converted 
chicken coops, ancient streetcars, jerry- 
built structures, tents and trailers lining 
unpaved streets 

The beating heart of the boomtown 
is the Redwater Hotel where Steve 
Malowany, a farmer turned business- 
man, and his partners, the Melenka 
brothers, 
eatery and sleepery, a social centre 
and occasional town hall 

Passing through the hotel’s double 
doors you get at once the full blast of 
the oiltown. Grouped around foaming 
tables are the men who man the oil rigs: 
roughnecks and tool-pushers in their 
pusher boots, peaked caps and hard 
hats; production men from the well 
sites; village merchants, some of whom 
landed in from distant parts of Canada 
to set up their shingles and ride along 
with the boom; engineers from Ontario, 
Texas and Oklahoma who have fol 
lowed the smell of oil all their lives 
farmers who have been in the district 
since the turn of the century; truck 
drivers in battered hats and wind 
breakers: salesmen, geologists and a 
few women (it’s a mixed tavern with a 
ratio of about 40 to 1 All are en 
veloped in a smoky hubbub where a 
babble of tongues runs conversation 
from the height of wheat to Viking gas 
a gas-bearing stratum in the Leduc 
and Redwater fields 


preside It serves as an 


Saved by Inexperience 


Money finds its way into the hotel 
bar so fast that one of the local banks 
running short of cash one day, sent over 
there for a $2,000 temporary loan 

With this boom right in their laps 
the three village fathers were faced 
with preblems that would stagger 
metropolitan city council and _ its 
sub-committees. As Walter Malowany 
mildly observed, “‘What this town 
needed most was everything.” 





Millions of dollars were flowing to 
the Alberta Government from Red- 
water oil royalties and the lease of 
mineral rights, but at the start of the 
boom the village itself had only 
$732.43 in the bank. Walker, Malow- 
any and Muzyka were saved from 
frenzy by philosophic calm and inex- 
perience. 

One of the first things they did was 
to commandeer a small building on 
Main Street as their office, a former 
granary moved out of the fields to the 
centre of town. They had to share this 
12 by 16 foot wooden structure with 
insurance, real estate and notary public 


services 
A Chance for All 


Then, with the help of the Board of 
Trade, Redwater’s governing trio reared 
back and passed legislation like crazy, 
their bylaws flying out of the former 
granary like confetti at a wedding: cars 
must stop at stop signs, garbage must 
be disposed of, taxes must be paid, 16 
vear-olds and under must get off the 
streets after 9 p.m 

Bylaw No. 14 laid down zoning and 
building regulations It is a fine 
grandiose document delineating resi 
dential, commercial, industrial and 
agricultural districts and conjuring up 
visions of a model city-of-tomorrow 
With living room space prescribed at 
960 cubic feet minimum, private 
stables relegated back 60 feet from the 
front of any building and backyards 
required to be at least 25 feet long, the 
residential paper, would 
almost do Vancouver's 
Shaughnessy Heights Winnipeg's 
River Heights or ‘Toronto’s Forest 
Hill, except for Section 12 (e) which 
states, “‘A privy shall be situated 
not less than 100 feet from any front 
street and shall be enclosed in the front 
and sides by a wall or a hedge.”’ 
Proclamation of the bylaw, however, 
would have a tornado effect in the ram- 
shackle boomtown, lifting off about 
nine tenths of the structures It’s 
never been enforced 

A flood of business license applica 
tions confronted the village councilors 
as prospective dry cleaners, door-to- 
door photo salesmen, truckers and 
sundry merchants appeared In person 
“Give every man a 
wide 


zone, on 
credit to 


to state their cases 
chance” was Mayor Walker’s 
open policy 

To one businessman applying for 
an exclusive license he said, ““‘We are 
not giving any man a franchise to run 
anything in this town. I am in favor 
of free enterprise.” 


His Boss Appeals 


One of the tougher problems facing 
Walker, Malowany and Muzyka was 
how to provide gas for cooking and 
heating in homes They discussed 
this at great length as they sat in 
council above a vast reservoir ot 
natural gas measured in billions of cubix 
feet They finally signed a contract 
with a gas company to tap into this 
and pipe it out 

Preboom Redwater hadn't been able 
to afford a resident doctor but by the 
time the three councilors got to grips 
with the problem they found it wasn’t a 
question of getting a doctor but of 
building a hospital 

The village’s bank balance disap 
peared like escaped gas, but after the 
first scientific assessment of property 
the councilors were able to borrow 
$30,000 from the bank which, inci 
dentally, was located in the showroom 
of a garage 

Putting harness on a coltish village 
by way of tax assessment wasn’t easy 
however, and a howl of pain arose 


About 


from many property owners 
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one third of the taxable populace 
appealed. One appeal came from 
Walker’s own boss, the Redwater 


Hotel. Being rather close to His Wor- 
ship, one of the owners said to his chief 
desk clerk, ““You put the appeal in for 
us, Len.”’ 

“Hell,” the Mayor said, “I couldn’t 
do that. I’m one of the judges. I can’t 
appeal something to myself.”’ 

While the hotel bar slaked many a 
thirst there was still considerable 
demand for water, and this problem 
like many others, was solved for the 
council by an eager private enterpriser 
‘T'wenty-three-year-old. Andy Moisey 
irrived in from Edmonton and started 
hauling water by horse and wagon at 
10 cents a pail for shacktown families 
and merchants. Young Moisey worked 
up to three trucks and six employees 
with a haul of 7,000 gallons of water 
daily. On Saturday nights he hauls 500 
gallons to H. B. Payne, the barber, who 
operates a public shower bath 
fown Without a Jail 

Redwater hired as town constable 
Jack Gordon, a former Army provost 
and Queens University man, but when 
Gordon arrived last June he found little 
crime “‘only a few wife 
This perhaps fortunate as_ the 
constable found no uniform for him 
when he arrived, and still has no 
handcuffs and no jail. 

Walker, Muzyka and Malowany 
were helped in their civilizing efforts by 
a pioneering young newsman and 
former air force veteran, Eddie Arrol, 
who arrived to start mimeographing 
the Redwater News 

In spite of the frenzied problem of 
riding herd on this human stampede 
Len Walker thoroughly enjoys his 
mayoralty- not for any top-hat notions 
but because, as he says, “I wanted to 
see what we make of the old 
place.” 

Len Walker, born within the sound 
of Bow Bells, left a clerking job in 
London when he was 20, emigrated to 
Manitoba. After seven years there he 
went homesteading among strangers at 
Redwater in 1912. There were some 
Anglo-Saxon families out there, such as 
the Cooks, Hinkleys and Smalleys, but 
most of the farmers were straight from 
the Ukraine. They bore names like 
Manchuk, Ziniuk, Yakimac, Chaba and 
Malowany. They were not strangers to 
Len Walker for long. 

While he farmed and did odd jobs the 
young Cockney tried to learn the 
language of his neighbors, but couldn't 
get his tongue around the strange syl 


beatings.” 


was 


could 


lables. “‘But I took the census there,” 
Len said, ‘‘and I learned to say, 
What’s your name? How old are you? 
ind where did you come from?’ in 


Ukrainian.” 
They Danced Till Breakfast 
Today he recalls the old home- 
steading days with relish. ‘I used to 
go to their weddings, their funerals and 
their parties,”’ he said. ‘All we had at 
those parties were three or four bottles 
of moonshine and a fiddle, and, we 
didn’t dance from 10 till 2, we danced 
till breakfast.’” Len Walker sang at 
those parties -and still does and he 
sang words he didn’t know the meaning 
of, and the people loved him for it 

An old settler in Redwater likes to 
tell how, in harder times, he went to 
Walker for a land transfer when Len 
was a Justice of the Peace. “I had 
only 25 cents in my pocket and I am 


scared Mr. Walker will charge me 
maybe one dollar. But not Mr. 
Walker. He sign the paper and say, 


‘No charge, Stephan. 
Maybe that’s why, when Len Walker 
determined to be mayor, the Ukrainian 
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voters plumped their ballots for him, put 
their Cockney friend at the top of the 
poll above candidates of their own 
kin. 
Money 
fine wife, new home and car haven't 
changed the modest but colorful nature 


mayoralty, a pleasant job, 


of the limber little farmer—‘‘I’m the 
same old Len Walker.”’ It’s also true, 
he says, of his friends who got small 
fortunes from oil-—‘‘None of ’em have 
gone crazy.”’ 

Walker’s old friend Moses Sandage 
who got quite irate about the tax 
assessment on his new house in the 





village, will 


before his surface rights leases run out 
Mrs. Sandage said to him one day, “‘Oh, 
millionaires if 
Moses asked reprov- 
ingly, “‘Now what would you be doing 
million dollars?” 
‘“‘Why, I'd just sit here and hug my old 
water bottle as I’m a-doing now.” 

Government 
most of the mineral rights when land 
was sold to the farmers, and few have 
millionaires overnight in 


but we'd be 
mineral rights.”’ 


with a 
The Alberta 
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the fabulous pattern of Oklahoma and 
Texas 
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Sometimes the farmers of 
individual 
Times like that they 
Coyne, 
who 30 years ago advised the district 
farmers to get oil rights if they could 
But when Len Walker gets around to 
that champagne party there'll be 
here's the five new wells 
the 
and the 19 street lights 
which blaze out on the prairie to mark 


of those lamps tells a part of the story 


of Len Walker -* 
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in Washington and let them filter their 
way to Korea through a long chain of 
American quartermasters who don’t 
know what a Bren gun carrier is. 
That’s just one example; there are 
plenty of others. Until standardization 
has gone a long way further than it’s 
gone yet any Canadian force will need 
some supply and maintenance of its 
own. Therefore each additional forma- 


Backstage at Ottawa 
Continued from page 4 


do their Quebec candidates would get 
the unwelcome support of the die hard 
isolationists who’d back anybody at all 
against the ‘ Wiberal warmongers.” 
George Drew and George Nowlan 
president of the Progressive Conserva- 








| tive Association, both had the same _ tion has to be a brigade group or more 
| reaction. Drew said, in effect, ‘‘I don’t (it wouldn’t be worth while to supply a 
care what it costs, I’m having no part smaller force) and each will call for 
YOU have not tasted the true joy of smoking of this.”” Nowlan agreed. They dropped 9,000 men. 
until you have smoked a pipe. For only a all their well-laid plans for winning In peacetime, with only volunteer 






pipe brings out all the satisfying, fragrant 


Joliette and contesting Ste. Marie and 


methods, Canada can’t do this often. If 


another crisis breaks out, or a unified 
European army required North Ameri 
can support, what then? 


Rimouski and the PC’s sat out the by- 


election 


aroma of tobacco! Your first puff will 
prove it. Start to-day by selecting 
a good briar pipe of established 
reputation. 






Shape No. 490 


(% Actual Size) : ’ * * + 
Liberals, of course, face the same 
Already, 


dilemma in their own way—as any 
national party must been discussed or at least mentioned 
It’s conceded here, by those who have in Canadian Cabinet meetings. But 
studied the manpower problem, that that is a long way from saying the 
Canada can’t do much more in the way Cabinet has decided upon it or is even 
of raising troops without some form of — in favor of it. As any Canadian govern 
compulsory service. To put another ment would be, the Cabinet is scared to 
brigade of 5,000 men in Europe we'd death of it 
need not just 5,000 but something like Few people here have any hope, 
9,000 men reinforcements, supply though many wish, that we shall actu- 
ally have peacetime conscription—not 


troops, etc. 
Why do we need supply troops? Why for a while yet, anyway. The highest 





peacetime conscription has 
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services. They can’t plan realistically 
for any kind of emergency. 

Even national registration will take 
a bit of selling, politically. Quebec 
regards it as a step toward conscription 

which of course it is. The additional 
step may not be taken, but national 
registration is unquestionably a_ first 
step and a necessary one. It was over 
national registration, net conscription, 
that Mayor ”*Camillien 
Montreal, uttered his appeal for 
defiance of the law in 1940 and landed 
in an internment camp 


* * * 


On the other hand, evidence con 
tinues to mount that Quebec is not so 
firmly and deeply anti-war as it used 
to be. No one has yet suggested that 
Quebec would go for conscription but 
there are signs that the old hysterical 
fear of it has calmed down a bit 

Recruiting for the Korean brigade 
was good in Quebec not good by 
loronto standards, perhaps, but ex 
tremely good by Quebec standards 
Chey got more Canadien recruits than 
the brass at NDHQ had predicted 

It is true that the second battalion 
of the Royal 22nd the famous ‘Van 
Doos’”” -had to be bolstered by men 
from other provinces, mostly French 
speaking but not Quebeckers. How 
ever, this fact by itself is misleading 
There was no shortage of volunteers 
the shortage was of skilled tradesmen 
and of men who could be trained as 
such. You can, for example, train a 
green man to be a signaller— but not if 
you have to teach him English first 
And a signaller who can’t speak Eng- 
lish can’t function in the Canadian 
Army. Same goes for clerks. Even the 
trades that don’t require English do 
require some technical training and the 
proportion of Canadiens with that type 
of education is low. 


FOR BEAUTIFUL LUSTRE 


DOES ALL THE WORK 


Houde, of 


So it was necessary to import some 
bilingual and technical help for the 
Van-Doos, but that’s al In actual 
numbers the battalion is well over 
strength 

This moderation of the old anti-war 


feeling is a reason for hope, but it’s also 
a reason for care and caution The 
Government seems to think, and per 
haps rightly, that too much enthusiasm, 
too much talk of war and preparedness, 
might boomerang in Quebec and pro- 
duce, not a growing support, but a 
revival of the old anti-war hysteria 

“I think in every crisis we'll have 
the Korea story all over again,’ one 
shrewd observer told me “We'll be 
slow, we'll be lethargic, we'll tell every 
body we're not going to do anything 
Charlie Foulkes (Canadian Chief of 
Staff) will have to listen to sharp re 
marks from Omar Bradley (his Ameri 
there'll’, be nasty 
questions in the UN and the Atlantic 
Pact meetings, and Mike Pearson will 
writhe in his chair 

“Meanwhile, of course we'll be 


can counterpart 


getting on with our planning and 
eventually we'll do just what we were 
asked to do just what we said we 
wouldri’t do, and knew in our hearts 
ill along that we would do. Just as we 
did in Korea.”’ 


* * * 


The case in point, of course, is a 
Canadian brigade for Europe. Prime 
Minister St. Laurent has said we’re 
not sending one, not now at any rate 
At NDHQ, if you ask them about it, 
they just quote the Prime Minister at 
you. Nevertheless, there’s a solid and 
general confidence here that Canada 
will send a brigade group to Europe 
before very long 

It won't be a new “special force” 
with any luck, it'll be the same one 
There is now strong hope that the 
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to know its brand name and 
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And it's that way for all of 
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is the only way you can pick 


knows what he wants! 


if you find his products good, 
you will buy them. If not, 
you won't—and the manu 
facturer will be forced out 


of business. 


Brand names insure pro 
gressively better products. 
Each manufacturer works 
constantly to improve the 
products that carry his brand 
name. The result! You get 
more value for your money 


and better quality. 
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Hoover’! 
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(above) aids polishing. 
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Korean War will be over before the 
Canadian brigade has seen much action, 
if any. It will come home at or near its 
original strength, and then what shall 
we do with it? 

In Canada there’s nothing to do 
with a soldier except train him. These 
troops won’t take kindly to training, 
after having seen overseas service and 
perhaps actual combat. They didn’t 
join up to do squad drill, they joined to 
fight. Europe won't offer any fighting 

we hope) but at least it offers glamour, 
adventure, a change of scene. Canada 
will probably be glad to wave the boys 
good-by on her other coast, and let 
them work out their 18 
service in someone else’s territory 


* *. * 


A critical question, for future Cana- 
dian historians, is being debated these 
days by the literary 
Mackenzie King: What to do with the 
50 volumes of King’s diary? 

In his will King turned the diary over 
to his literary executors; in the next 
clause he directed that the diary be 
destroyed except for such parts as he 
had “indicated” should be preserved. 
Now the executors are taking legal 
What does ‘indicate’? mean? 

Apparently few, if any, of the 50 
volumes have any written annotation 
to show King intended them to be kept 
On the other hand, in conversation 
with his staff and with friends, King 


advice: 


months of 


executors of 


’ 


repeatedly ‘“‘indicated’’ what things he 
had in mind for posterity and what for 
himself alone. 

No one ever expected the diaries to 
be preserved and published in their 
entirety. These are private papers in an 
almost unique sense—they are not 
merely personal, they are intimate 
revelations of King’s thoughts and 
feelings from day to day. They contain 
passages that most men wouldn't 
commit to writing at all, much less 
release for publication. 

How do I know? Because, oddly 
enough, the whole diary was dictated 
to various secretaries--half of it, 
probably, to two faithful confidants, 
Fred McGregor and Ed Handy 
Neither has ever breathed a word of 
what the books contain; both will tell 
in a general way what they are like 

By the same token there would be 
no breach of privacy in having the 
diaries examined McGregor and 
Handy could tell, with little or no 
difficulty, which parts King intended 
for the archives; those could be turned 
over to historians or even printed 
verbatim. The rest would be destroyed 


That can be ‘done IF the legal 
advisers decide this kind of verbal 
“indication” is enough If not, this 
whole treasure house of Canadian 
historical data will go up in flames 


There’s been no final decision yet but 
the odds are that the lawyers’ answer 


will be “Yes.” _-¥ 
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pocket. Now I suddenly realize 
I didn’t do that at all. I left it at 
home on the bathroom window 
sill.” 


When Riddell returned home 
that evening he was met at the 
door by his wife who enquired if 
he had received his watch. The | 
judge looked blank “A man 
came here who said you had sent 
him to get your watch—that you 
had left it on the bathroom 
she explained. “‘I 


and gave 





window sill,” 
went upstairs, found it 
it to him 

“Why. what’s the matter’” | 
on hurriedly as the 
ize leaned against the 


door for support ‘Is anythin 





wrong 


Semebody in the courtroom 





hed h i +h nae \ > r 
had heard the judge's words and 
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Maclean’s 
MOVIES 





CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


BEAVER VALLEY: Walt Disney's second 
wild-life short is just as delightful as 
its predecessor, ‘Seal Island it's not 
a cartoon, but an expertiy edited out 
door yarn about a solemn beaver, a 
greedy coyote, some screwball otters, 
and other beguiling characters 

THE BLACK ROSE: This elaborate 
medieval melodrama must have cost an 
awful lot of money, but it's mostly a 
dull picture just the same. The cast 
includes Tyrone Power, Orson Welles, 
and several hundred camels, the latter 
being thoroughly convincing. 

FANCY PANTS: Bob Hope manages 
to be amusing quite a bit of the time 
while masquerading as a member of 
the British nobility in the Wild West. 
“The Paleface’ was funnier, but this 
one is pretty good 

FATHER 1S A BACHELOR: William 
Holden pleasantly sings a lot of old 
ballads and these are by far the best 
ingredients in this weak little fable 
about a roamer who adopts five 
orphans 

THE FIREBALL: Mickey Rooney, still 
playing a heel with a soul, becomes a 
roller-skate speed king and loses all 
his friends before the Rev. Pat O'Brien 
suddenly reforms him. Some of the rink 
shots, anyway, make it worthwhile try 
ing to keep your eyes open 

FRIGHTENED CITY: A strictly light- 
weight contender in the current cycle 
of ‘plague’ stories. Evelyn Keyes, a 
diamond smuggler with smallpox, 
terrifies New York while vengefully pur- 
suing her runaway husband 


KISS TOMORROW GOODBYE: James 
Cagney kills half a dozen males and 
runs roughshod over two females until 
destiny overtakes him. An old-fashioned 
gangster shocker—not good, but you've 
often seen worse 

THE LAWLESS: Occasional sluggish- 
ness and an all-too-casual romance fail 
to outweigh the many virtues of this 
stark, suspenseful drama about racial 
hatred and mob violence in a California 
town 

PANIC IN THE STREETS: An absorb- 
ing thriller about three fleeing killers 
who dont know that they are carrying 
the germs of the Black Death. Elia 
Kazan brilliantly directs a fine cast. 

THEY WERE NOT DIVIDED (British): 
Most of the usual Tommy and 

Yank’ bromides are happily absent in 
this earnest story about British and 
American comrades-in-arms in Europe 
There is, however, a superficial glibness 
in the way the theme is developed 

THE TITAN: Michelangelo's master- 
works and the historical impact of the 
Italian Renaissance are excitingly ex 
amined in this outstanding documentary. 
It's one ‘art’ movie that can be en 
joyed and understood even by people 
who habitually shun the galleries 

TREASURE ISLAND: Robert Louis 
Stevenson's classic tale of pirates offers 
thrills for youngsters and nostaigic 
chuckles for their elders, aithough Ro- 
bert Newton's unabashed hamming in 
the role of Long John Silver may pro 
voke yawns from teen-aged sophis- 
ticates. 





GILMOUR RATES — 


Abbot and Costello in Foreign Legion: 
Slapstick, Fair for children 
All the King's Men: Drama. Excellent 
Annie Get Your Gun: Musical. Good 
Asphalt Jungle: Crime. Excellent 
Big Hangover: legal comedy. Fair. 
Big Lift: Berlin drama. Fair 
Blue Lamp: Police thriller. Good 
Bright Leaf: Tobacco drama. Fair 
Broken Arrow: Frontier drama. Good 
Cariboo Trail: Western. Poor 
Chain Lightning: Air action. Fair 
Cheaper by the Dozen: Comedy. Fair 
Chiltern Hundreds: Comedy. Good 
Cinderella: Fantasy. Excellent 
City Lights (reissue): Comedy. Tops 
Comanche Territory: Western. Good 
Curtain Call at Cactus Creek: Western 
show-business comedy. Good. 
Duchess of Idaho: Musical. Fair 
Father of the Bride: Comedy. Good. 
Francis: Military farce. * Fair 
The Furies: ‘‘Super’'-western. Poor 
Glass Mountain: Opera drama. Fair. 
Golden Twenties: Historical. Good 
Good Humor Man: Slapstick. Fair. 
Great Jewel Robber: Crime. Fair. 
Guilty of Tr-ason: Drama. Fair. 
Gunfighters: Ironic western. Fair. 
Hasty Heart: Tragi-comedy. Good. 
House by the River: Drama. Poor. 
In a Lonely Place: Suspense. Fair 
Intruder in the Dust: Drama. Good 
Key to the City: Love comedy. Fair 
Kind Hearts and Coronets: Comedy cid 
murders. Excellent for aduits. 
Kiss For Corliss: Comedy. Poor 
Lady Without Passport: Drama. Poor 
Lost Boundaries: Racial drama. Good. 
Louisa: ‘Gay grandma” comedy. Fair. 
Love Happy: Marx Bros. farce, Fair, 


Miss Grant Takes Richmond: Comedy 
romance. Fair. 

Morning Departure: Sea dramo. Fair 

My Foolish Heart: Romance. Fair 

My Friend Irma Goes West: Slapstick 
ranch musical. Fair 

Mystery Street: Crime. Excellent 

Night and the City: Crime drama. Good 

No Sad Songs For Me: Drama. Fair 

Our Very Own: Family drama. Fair 

Peggy: Adolescent comedy. Poor 

Perfect Strangers: Romance. Fair 

Prelude to Fame: Music drama. Good 

Reformer and Redhead: Comedy. Fair 

Reluctant Widow: Spy drama. Poor 

Riding High: Turf comedy. Good 

Rocketship XM: Space drama. Fair 

Rocking Horse Winner: Tragedy. Fair 

Secret Fury: Suspense. Poor 

Shadow on the Wall: Suspense. Fair 

Sheriff's Daughter: Western comedy 
Good. (Also called A Ticket to 
Tomahawk.'') 

Skipper Surprised His Wife: Domestic 
comedy. Fair 

Spy Hunt: Espionage. Fair 

Stage Fright. Comic suspense. Good. 

Stars in My Crown: Old West. Fair. 

Stella: Screwball comedy. Fair 

Sunset Boulevard: Drama. Tops 

Third Man: Vienna drama. Good 

Tight Little Island: Comedy. Tops 

Three Came Home: P. O. W. drama. 
Good. 

Three Little Words: Musical. Fair, 

Twelve O'Clock High: Air war. Tops. 

Wabash Avenue: Musical. Fair 

Wagonmaster: Western. Good 

When Willie Comes Marching Home: 
Military comedy. Excellent 

Where the Sidewalk Ends: Detective 
melodrama. Fair 

White Tower: Alpine thriller. Fair 

Winchester '73: Western. Good 

Woman on Pier 13: Spy drama. Fair 
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~~ MAILBAG 





It Seems Burma Gentner 
Twisted the Beaver’s Tail 








| yi who does this Burma Gentner, 
Lawrence, Mass., think she is? In 
Sept. 15 Mailbag she writes about not 
having to borrow from England—then 
she says England never pays her debts 
and she hopes Canada will eventually 
be in the U.S. A. 

Canada is not a possession of Eng- 
land to be given away to pay debts 
either real or imaginary. Grow up, Mr. 
American, and try to develop the 
mature mind.—Wilma Bannis, Bran- 
don, Man 


@® Taking everything into considera- 
tion, Britain owes the U. S. nothing 
but the U.S. has a lot to be thankful for 
to Britain and Canada.— Robert E. 
Jones, Toronto. 


@ The ordinary American still tends to 
confuse our beloved King George VI 
with his less worthy ancestor George 
Ill._-J. A. Westbury, Winnipeg. 


@ Fortunately this writer does not 
represent the true American. They are 
a warm-hearted, charming people, a 
pleasure to know.—-Mrs. A. Barker, 
Westmount, Que 


A Fish Story 


I read with interest ‘“The Glamor- 
ous Goldeye” (Sept. 1). I was born on 
Lake Winnipeg in '82 and often went 
out with my father fishing and we 
never threw the goldeyes away: they 
were better than any other fish and we 
used them both fresh and smoked. The 
Icelanders using the goldeyes as fertil- 
izer sounds to me like a fish story. To 
my taste the fresh goldeve was as good 
as the whitefish or the catfish which 
really are the kings of fresh-water fish 

Excuse me for writing this, but I 
have done it because I love the gold- 
eves.— G. J. Oleson, Glenboro, Man. 


Some Have It Curly 


1 would like to inform’ Robert 
Thomas Allen (“The Great Women’s 
Hair Mystery,”” Sept. 15) that there 
are some women in Canada who do not 
have to go to all that bother with their 





yen 


hair. I'm speaking of myself as one. 
and there are many others, who have 
been blessed with natural curly hair 
We just wash it, dry it and it’s still 
curly— no pins, no fuss. Ah! lucky us 

I enjoy your magazine very much, 
nave 


especially those articles which 


created quite a storm among your more 
narrow-minded readers. After all, how 
are we more broad-minded ones going 
to find out about things we should 
know if we don’t read them in a maga- 
zine that has the courage to print 
them?— Mrs. M. Krawesky, Hamilton. 


Take a Bow, Gilmour 


May I congratulate your magazine 
on its new department Maclean’s 
Movies I think you are doing the 
public and also the film producers a 
good service.—-G. Dudley Kent. To- 
ronto. 


@1 have been looking for something 


like this in a Canadian paper for a long 
time.—- Mrs. D. B. Sparling, Winnipeg. 


Four For the Price of One 


Thank you for the article by Ernest 
Buckler, ‘“‘Hands Off My Spare Time” 
Aug. 15 


I laughed till I cried and 





my side ached, and I had to put it 
down and finish it later. The same 
thing happened on second reading, so 
vou see [ got four articles’ worth of 
laughs from it have more 
Buckler, or mavbe Morley Callaghan, 
huh’— C. Morrison, Halifax 


Let's 


Midas the Wrong Word? 


The heading of vour article on the 
late Sir Harry Oakes Sept. 1) called 
him, for alliteration’s sake. a **‘Mur- 





dered Midas."" The old gentleman at 


Ankara, whose name you recall, was 





fond of ling gold and hoarding it 
and. in was a miser. That he 
»ved his little daughter has been lost 


} 


sight of under the shadow of his over- 
whelming obsession. That he was cured 
of his love of gold its largely forgotten 
We remember him only as a miser and 
it Was a mean thing to apply such a 
word unjustly to a dead man Sir 
Harry tremendous 
adventurer and gold came to him as a 
byproduct. Midas! It is a slander on 
the dead Louis Blake Duff We land, 
Ont 


was above all a 





nt 

We must SARTRE with Histor 
Duff. Midas is remembered not for his 
miseriimess Out r oF ft f turning 
eteratAing fo & [hat orougnt 
“hes happiness rticté made 
° r that Sir Harry was no miser 
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Now — enjoy the thrills of playing ghtning 
fost hockey at home! The powerfu Ainico 
magnet in your hand under the ice surface 
moves the forward with ease and complete 
contro Stick-handie the puck dodge the op 
Posing forward, bounce the puck off the boards 
and SHOOT—you SCORE—but not if the op 
Posing goalie is on the job! 
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Gienn S. Woolley & Co 3 Crystal Arts 
Squere, Toronto 6 
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home or in the 
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| Flew in Our New 
Jet Fighter 


Continued from page 7 


jet turbine engines, developing 6,000 
pounds of thrust each, make the “ F 
CF100 in the words of its designers - N 
‘the most powerful fighter in the 
world today.”’ It will later be powered 
with Canadian-designed Orendas, built le wl 
by Avro. These will deliver about | 
6,500 pounds of thrust each a < j 
It seems likely that the recently =, . 
unveiled British Meteor, powered by » 
Sapphires, is a more powerful job but as 
the Meteor is not yet in production, the 
designers’ claim for the CF100 still / d 
stands The full facts of its per ; 
formance, together with the details of 
its armament, are on the secret list 
but it can fly from Gander, New f - - > 
foundland, to Shannon, Ireland, almost 
2,000 miles without refueling ( \ 
; . - P 
I was the first reporter to fly in the 
CF100. The only other civilian pas : i 
senger Test Pilot Waterton had 
carried was Defense Minister Claxton, 
who made the trip from Toronto to 
Montreal recently in the record time 
of 30 minutes, 10 seconds 
I had been tugging alternately at the 
sleeves of Avro and the Defense 
Department for weeks for permission 
to fly in the new jet and the green light 
came suddenly on a sunny afternoon P 
with a phone call. ‘‘Waterton here,” 
said the 34-year-old Canadian pilot, 
who came to Malton by way of Cam 
rose, Alta., the RAF and a British 





aircraft company. “Tl thought we 
might have a go at it today.” - 

The big warplane had been wheeled | ZL i 
out of the flight hangar by the time I | é ‘\ es One : L 
arrived at Malton. The black of its | Fick By<i 
flush-riveted highly polished hide is or * \ " = 
relieved only by a _ white lightning |G Xi }> WX? * 
streak on its flanks, the rondels, and the \\\\ fae! \\G - 
call letters of the RCAF. It’s painted Y/ \\ \ f 
black for night work VAs A ‘ 


This Was No Flip | | The year is 1950 coe 


While Waterton was getting ready I a 4 j 
looked over the aircraft and talked to 


technicians who were giving their baby 


-_ 


a preflight check The CF100 is | 
bigger than the pitfire. Its wing span is CANADIANS pause on Remembrance Dar Phis Dav, as we | . eee ere 
52 feet and it is 52 feet six inches long : ; 
The Spitfire is only 29 feet 11 inches to pay tribute to the courage of those who died to everything, we remember | nu tor nd tl 
long and 36 feet 10 inches wide. Fully keep us free lescendants of those who fell. Let Help the 
loaded the twin-jet weighs 13 tons, Cosetion 4! ; 
. inadia ( nm whose selt-appomte t t ee 
almost as heavy as the familiar Dakota y : 24 s 
rDC3tr nsport Phese young men and women vave “‘the last full thse secthlins Ae a rae 
or ‘ anspo ! ae r ) ‘ ‘ ‘ 
The CF100 has two seats the pilot measure of devotion” to causes that perhaps not all honoured and the livin 
up front and the navigator in the rear of them fully understood. But todav it is our job to 
A navigator is essential because the ; ; ae 
inderstand these causes, te recognize Canada’s place It ‘ , 
plane will be used on long-range patrol is a privilege ‘ Car , ues 
work. unong the nations, and to do all we can to preserve Poppy to he the Can n | n » 
»”» ' . : . 
lhe wide straddle of its tricycle land freedom among men. POPPY FUND. And while the “Last. Post 
ing gear makes it look ungainly on , 
y ly +} 12 gory . | 
the ground but, as Waterton told me : ; : soundin i Remen nee 1) 
and as I was soon to see for myself, it’s Phe stout hearts and strong arms of her sons and POPPY OM ve remembe ebt to the 
anything but sluggish when air-borne daughters have alwavs been Canada’s sure shield ; . , 
-- Veter } it ' * nsl ¢ ‘ 
y ; els ‘ke s be , , 
with its wheels tucked into its belly eee Dittman Bae we temaee these whe 
I'he new plane responds instantly to 
finger - tip pressure on the power went forth to battle in almost every decade of out 1 Pp R j D 
é as ay oppy « 
operated controls nation’s history since 1775 ear a rf / y an CHECMDIANTCE a) 


While I strapped on a seat parachute 
the mechanics filled the belly of the 
jet with lead ballast to take the place 


of the guns and ammunition which will 
come later in the plane’s career. The e. 
technicians explained that our’s was no : 00 er m or S 


flip, but a test flight with a purpose. 
Earlier tests had revealed a trembl LIMITED . 

ing of the airframe at certain speeds Canada’s Oldest Distillery 

There was a theory that this might be ae 

cause by the wheel-bay doors being ESTABLISHED 1832 

sucked open slightly by the mighty ’ 

force of the airstream. The job of ss TT ‘ 

watching the belly of the aircraft while [Se 

we scooted along at 10 miles a minute | ~-..- ai 

would be done by a remote-controlled 

periscope camera trained on the sus- ae “ SS ae 

pected area. The films later revealed P nan i ie Oe lene ' 














| @ Just what the homekeepers 
ordered—their own pet, Sani-Flush 

quick, easy and sanitary as al- 
ways-—-now releases the pleasant 
light fragrance they chose as it 
cleans and disinfects toilet bowls 
Simply follow directions on can. 
Made in Canada. Distributed by 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ontario 
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in the familiar yellow can 


at your grocer’s...same price 


IF YOU HAVE A SEPTIC TANK 
You'll be interested in a free, scien- 
tifte report that proves Sani-Flush 
will not injure septic tanks nor 
hinder their action when used to 


clean toilet bowls 
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the doors did creep open and the 
designers went to work immediately 
on a correction. 

By the time Bill Waterton joined us 
preparations were almost complete for 
the test flight. Bill, who fought in the 
Battle of Britain, talks slower and 
flies faster than any pilot I have met. 
When Group-Captain E. M. Donaldson 
of the RAF set a new world air speed 
record in 1946 with a Meteor traveling 
616 mph Bill was his No. 2 pilot. By 
the way, the world speed record is now 
held by a U. S.-built Sabre jet-670 
mph 

Waterton’s flair for aerial showman- 
ship attracted the Gloster people of 
England who make the Meteor. He 
was sent on the road demonstrating the 
Meteor to foreign buyers. He has 
been out of the service for nearly 
four years but retains his RAF handle- 
bar moustache. He is currently on loan 
to Avro Canada. 

Bill led the way up the 10-foot ladder 
into the front cockpit and I followed 
with the seat-pack of my chute barg- 
ing against my legs. The rear cockpit 
where I sat, and which will be the 
navigator’s ‘“‘office’’ when the CF100 
goes to work, is simply furnished in 
contrast to the myriad dials, buttons, 
levers and gadgets of the _ pilot’s 
department. There was a radio switch 
panel, an oxygen-flow indicator, and a 
plug for the dangling end of the ear- 
phone cord. Lashed to the sill was a 
steel tomahawk. This was for hacking 
your way out of the cockpit if necessary. 


Shot From a Cannon 


The most fascinating item of furni- 
ture was the seat itself. It was virtually 
an aluminum armchair with a _ para- 
chute for seat cushion. I was fastened 
to this chair by a criss cross of strong 
straps which went over my shoulders 
and thighs holding me securely in place. 

Waterton, who has logged 3,500 
hours in 71 types of aircraft and has 
never had to jump, explained what to 
do in case we had to bail out on this 
flight. Getting out of a jet is difficult, 
so difficult that, without special equip- 
ment, the odds are against you getting 
out at all. If you go over the side, for 
instance, you hit a 600 mph slipstream 
harder than a brick wall. There is 
also a very good chance of being sliced 
in two by the tail assembly. 

So when it comes time to say good- 
by to a jet in flight you first release a 
catch which jettisons the cockpit dome, 
then pull down a canvas screen which 
protects your face. When you pull hard 
on the handle of this protective screen 
an explosive charge catapults you clear 
of the plane 

f everything works well to this point 
you are riding an aluminum armchair 
through the thin cold air high above 
the earth—at 10 miles up for instance, 
the air is so cold, about 67 below, that 
vou are in danger of freezing to death 
if you don’t stifle from lack of oxygen 
The next manoeuvre is to release the 
straps which bind you to your seat and 
fall free and fast, as fast as possible 
since you have no auxiliary oxygen 
supply. for some eight miles to a more 
friendly altitude. Here it is safe to 
open the chute and drift down the rest 
of the way in comparative confort 

At the end of the runway Waterton 
set the brakes and pulled shut the 
perspex bubble which encased us like a 
couple of Buck Rogers characters 
He nudged the throttles forward and 
the turbines screamed like banshees 
as they whirled faster. The big air- 
craft trembled to be going under the 
urgency of six tons of fiery thrust in 
its guts 

Waterton unlocked the brakes and 
we began to roll. Jet flight is like being 
shot out of a cannon. There is none of 
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the gradual buildup of speed you get 
with conventional planes, the feeling 
that the aircraft is clawing its way 
into the sky with propeller talons. 

I was slammed down in my seat as 
we gained speed. Less than halfway 
down the mile-long runway we were 
doing 100 mph and I didn’t realize we 
were air-borne until I felt the thud of 
the wheels nestling into place. By the 
time we passed the boundary fence we 
were doing 200, straight and level. 
Then Waterton pulled back on the 
stick and I was lying on my back 
as the CF 100, pointing almost straight 
up, slashed through the sky. 

We were flying level two miles up in 
less than a minute and for the first 
time I had a chance to sort out my 
impressions of flight in this hottest 
airplane in the Canadian sky today. 
I’ve flown a great deal, as a pilot and as 
an aviation writer, but I have never 
had the feeling of literally flying into 
the future a somehow terrifying 
future--that I had as we cruised 
smoothly, almost noiselessly, through 
the clear blue sky under our glassy 
bulb. 

There is little noise, the shriek of the 
blasting engines is left far behind by the 
speed of the plane. There is only a 
steady dynamo-like hum of _ fierce 
power; the hiss of the airstream. There 
was little sensation of motion. My 
aluminum armchair was as steady as 
any in the Drones’ Club. 

Even the earth we had left seemed 
remote and unreal under our wings 
as Waterton took us up to five miles. 
The sun glistened on the ebony hide of 
the jet and glanced off the fleecy peaks 
of cumulus that became, under the 
spell of jet flight, valleys and castles in 
a land that never was 

At one point Waterton did a magni- 
ficent loop that took us through the 
sky in a great circle that began a mile 
above the earth and ended four miles 
up in the clouds 

Jet-borne air passengers of the 
future have a delightful experience 
awaiting them. But the aircraft I was 
riding in is not for fun. It is for war. 
And for the fighting pilot jets are full 
of perils as powerful and mysterious as 
the forces harnessed by the jet engines 
themselves 

The military pilot must learmto fly, 
to fight and to survive in a strange 
world 10 miles or more above the 
earth. Learning to cope with every 
emergency of combat in the sub- 
stratosphere is something like getting 
set for life on another planet 

Present equipment. including the 
explosive seat, is adequate up to 
50,000 feet, but combat jets will go 
higher. Thus, before long, the high- 
flying combat pilot must be equipped 
like superman to contend with such 
foes as cold, oxygen starvation, decom- 
pression sickness or the “bends” 
nitgrogen bubbles in the blood), and 
the explosive bursting of the pressurized 
cockpit In case of a mec hanical failure 
or a hit on the transparent dome 
Furthermore, the blood will literally 
boil at body temperature above 60,000 
feet 

The oxygen at the 12-mile level is so 
scarce that a man thrust into that 
atmosphere without his own private 
air bubble the pressure cockpit 
would lose consciousness in seconds. 
The pressure cockpit begins to lose its 
life-giving efficiency as altitude in- 
creases, so that an oxygen mask has to 
be used. Even with a mask, at extreme 
height a normal flow of pure oxygen 
is not enough. It has to be forced into 
the pilot’s lungs under pressure. This 
pressure breathing is a reverse process, 
which means the upper-air explorer has 
to learn to breathe all over again, re- 
laxing to let the oxygen flow in, then 
exhaling forcibly. An elastic corset 


may be used to help the breathing-out 
effort. 

Decompression sickness is caused by 
a sudden and drastic drop of atmo- 
spheric pressure. 

The pilot is safe from these high-level 
gremlins as long as he can ride securely 
in the pressurized cockpit where the 
air is kept warm and healthful. For 
low-level jet flying, the cockpit has to 
have a refrigeration unit too, because 
the slipstream friction at great speeds 
heats the cockpit to oven temperature 

If there is combat at these speeds 
and these levels it may be assumed 
that where old-style pilots aimed their 
guns at engines and gas tanks the 
jet-combat pilots will shoot for the 
perspex canopies without which men 
cannot live in the high world of the 
future. The pilot who does not get out 
and down quickly is sure to die. The 
aero-medical experts are talking now of 
a rocket belt that will propel pilots 
swiftly to the earth. 

Our landing in the CF 100 at Toronto 
was smooth and not fast, about 100 
mph, much the same as the landing 
speed of a Spitfire. Waterton told me 
when we were down that although we 
had hit 10 miles a minute he had kept 
the new jet under wraps, using only 
about 75% of the push burning in the 
Avons. Even on his record-breaking 
flight to Montreal with Defense 
Minister Claxton he had not opened 
the CF 100 full out. 

Before I left the field I met the chief 
designer of the CF100, Jack Frost, a 
slim and youthful Englishman who 
now regards himself as a Canadian. He 
prefers to be called John. 

They are proud of the CF100 in the 
Avro organization. Everyone from the 
men sweeping hangar floors to Walter 
Deisher, the general manager was 
jubilant when the RCAF chose it as 
its standard patrol fighter. 

However, they aren’t as _ pleased 
about the name the RCAF selected to 
put on the new jet. They're calling it 
the Canuck. The feeling around Avro 
is that while this is all highly patriotic 
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it is a highly unoriginal name for a 
revolutionary aircraft Besides, the 
name is associated with the Fleet 
Canuck trainer, a good but necessarily 
slow flivver-type plane. 

Some alternative names have been 
offered to Brooke Claxton, who made 
the final selection Some were: 
Tornak, from the Eskimo god of 
destruction, Iroquois, Thunderbird and 
Nighthawk. Other names offered by 
Canadians who would like to see more 
glamour in the name of the new fighter 
have been Rapier and Buccaneer. 

But wherever it flies or fights it will, 
by its name, be unmistakeably Cana- 
dian. And by its very nature it will 
belong to the rising fleet of strange 
deadly aircraft which are flashing 
through the barriers of sound into the 
future with men born of the earth, far 
away, crouched under their glass- 
clear shells. * 
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In the 
Editors’ Confidence 


\\ E DON’T want to sound too 
much like one of those choked- 
ip voices in movie previews but we 
ire proud to present Edna Staebler 
gain with a story about the island of 
St. Pierre on page 5. 

We're proud because we think it’s 
. good story and because Mrs. Staeb- 
ler won the Canadian Women’s Press 
Club annual award recently with an 
article about Old Order Mennonites 
vhich appeared in Maclean's on April 
|. It was called “How to Live With- 
out Wars and Wedding Rings.” 

And we're proud too (how proud 
can you get?) of another Maclean’s 
writer, Marjorie Wilkins Campbell, 
whose story “Who Would Want to 
Live on the Prairies?” in the June 15 
issue Was a runner-up. 

The award, for the year ended July 
1, was for the best published feature 
story, news story or interview by any 
woman writer living in Canada. The 
contest covered material from the 
nation’s daily or weekly newspapers, 
the radio and magazines. First prize 
was $200. 

The news of her success gave Mrs. 
Staebler, who lives in Kitchener, Ont., 
a lift she needed because she spent 
the summer strapped to a board fol 
lowing an operation on her back. Her 
cat, the one in the picture, broke a 
leg the same time she went to the 
hospital. He chewed the cast off, 
however, and now has a permanently 
gimpy leg. Mrs. Staebler, who was 
more patient, is getting better, 

Recalling her trip to St. Pierre, Mrs. 
Staebler told us: 

“On rainy days I would sit in the 
vig kitchen with Mme. Dutin and her 
friends. They would have a drop of 
vine while they laughed and chatter 
ed rapidly in Evervthing 
they said seemed to be 
ntensely exciting but I couldn’t under- 
tand a word of it. Sitting on the stiff 
ttle wooden chair I have never felt 

» lonely. But then Mimi, the family 
it, who looks like my Min, would 
imp on my lap and purr to remind 
me that 


re 
guage. 


French. 
very funny or 


cats have a universal lan 





THIS {S THE MODEL for our cover. Artist Alex 
McLaren caught it having its facade lifted. 





KITCHENER-WATERLOO RECORD 


EDNA STAEBLER’S article on Mennonites won 
a prize. We like the one on page 8, too. 


“There were hundreds of cats in 
St. Pierre. Big dirty old Toms lay 
in every cindery back yard, on every 
fence rail and even on the steep roofs 
of the houses. At night I could hear 
them scrabbling in the uncovered oil 
drums that were used for garbage. 

“The drums stood beside each front 
door till the collectors would tip them 
into the street and shovel their con 
tents into a cart. I asked Mme. Dutin 
how often that happened and she said 
‘I don't know when dey takes odder 
people’s stuff but I vives dem a drink 
of rum and dey gits mine every odde1 
day.’” 


@ Alex McLaren found the subject 
for this month’s cover on Peel Street in 
Montreal where he lives and works 
as a commercial artist. When we ask 
ed him how the remodeling turned 
out he sent us the photograph which 
appears on this page. 

Portugal 
went to school in Scotland and came 
a boy. He studied art 
School of Art 


McLaren was born in 
to Canada as 
at the Dundee 
Montreal. He is married and has two 
daughters and one son. The eldest 
daughter, Joyce, teaches art in Sir 
Williams College in Mont 


und in 


George 


real. 


® The winner of the $1,000 prize in 
the Maclean's fiction contest for Can 
writers will be an 
of Dec. 15 

Close to 2.000 entries were receive 


adian short story 
nounced in the issue 
| 
in the contest which officially closed 
Sept | | 
completed and the judges are closing 
) 


eC 


Preliminary reading has 
in on the winning manuscript base 
on a situation provided bv the maste1 
storv teller Somerset Maughan 

The railroad strike was taken into 
consideration and the closing time of 
the contest was adjusted in a way 
which we 
for every 


are sure made it possible 
lecitimate entry to be re 

The strike 
ended with the passage of a bill in 
the House of Commons on Wednes 
day, Aug. 30, you may recall. Most 
trains were running the next day well 
within the 48-hour period provided 
by law but we accepted all manu- 


ceived, read and judged. 


scripts postmarked as late as Monday 


Sept. 4. 
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You’re always close to 


MORRIS SERVICE 
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MORRIS Minor 


Try the Morris before you buy any car! Treat yourself to 


. with small car economy. 40 


a dollar takes yo 


luxurious big car comfort. . 


to 50 miles per gallon of gasoline 


miles! And 


I 


mile in the 


a hundred youll enjoy every 
smooth-running Morris. 

Big. roomy interior... graceful, modern styling... 
powerful performance. And Morris is built to “take Tae) 
under Canadian driving conditions to give you 
thousands of miles of carefree, economical driving! 


tler and drive the Morris Minor... 
Morris Oxford ... to-day! 


See your local Morris dé 


and the roomy 


DISTRIBUTORS 
TOLEDO MOTORS LTD., MONTREAL 
JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS LTD., TORONTO 
JAMES L. COOKE MOTORS (Western) LTD., WINNIPEG 
OXFORD MOTORS LTD., VANCOUVER 
BRITISH MOTORS LTD., ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 

















WHAT DOES THE RED FEATHER 
MEAN TO YOU? 


By supporting your community chest 


campaign, you not only protect your 


own family, but you are in partnership 


with the strongest foree for human 


welfare in Canada today. 
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GIVE GENEROUSLY! 
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when he uses 


PHILISHAVE 


for the perfect shave! 
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/ PHILIPS revolutionary 
/ rotary electric razor 

| with all the satisfying 
FEATURES MEN WANT 


+ EASY TO HOLD— 
shaped to fit the palm, light- 
weight, perfect balance, lies 
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naturally flat on the face. WY = j 
+ EASY TO USE—with its Ku, 


unique and exclusive Philips i. Sa 
| rotary action, PHILISHAVE , 
gives slick, quick, s-m-0-0-1-h 





| shaves . with no breaking- 


a PHILISHAVE 


| EASY TO CLEAN— sturdy mechanism FOR UNEQUALLED 
SHAVING COMFORT 


is simple in construction, cuts cleaning 


complete with 
fine leather case! 


time to a few seconds. 


PHILIS HAVE 


vibration, no 
your 





is quiet, with no 



















Nnotse no interference with 
radio! PHILISHAVE’S new 


| cutting head with whirlwind rotary 


highspeed 





action cuts ali your whiskers, no 


Six self-shary 


With a velvet 


matter how they lic 
ening steel blades 








| touch yive smoother closer peo s NO PULL! 
| fect shaves, without the slightest 
burn or irritation to your skin! 
@ NO BURN! 
Real brush-type motor is built for 
years of trouble-free service. Will . 
| not heat up. New-type plastic cord @ NO SCRATCH! 
with high-gloss finish stays clean 


In the United States sold by North American 
Philips Co., 100 East 42nd Street, New York, 
under the name “Norelco.” 


tt all Philips quality dealers, department 


stoves, jfetwellery and drug stores, 
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PARADE 





THE GRIN AND BARE IT SECTION 


GOOD Samaritan motoring up 
A the Orangeville-Fergus high- 
way in Ontario recently en- 
countered a Model T Ford stalled 
right in the middle of the road. 
Pulling up he called to the old fellow 





HOWS /T RUN-_ o 
BY CLOCK WORK Go), | 


(AC 





who was out front cranking, ““Wanna 
push?” 

The old-timer straightened up, 
spat, rubbed his hands together and 
replied, “Nope, she’s gotta learn to 
take the crank!” 


When the drug clerk in St. 
Andrew’s, N.B., handed the lady 
customer her parcel he said, ‘That’ 
be a dollar plus four cents for Jack.” 
Baffled by this oblique reference to 
New Brunswick’s recently imposed 
sales tax she said she didn’t get it, 
so the clerk gaily explained his joke. 
“Premier Jack McNair expects to 
have a tough winter and we’re collect- 
ing a little extra on each sale to help 
him out,’”’ he declared with a proud 
grin at his own wit. But it’s difficult 
to hold a grin if your jaw drops open 
as far as his did when the customer 
replied, “I’m glad to hear that—I’m 
Mr. McNair’s sister.” 


One of the last milkmen in the 
Toronto area to drive a horse has 
recently been outfitted with a fine 
new truck and he can’t get used to it 
at all. The fact that the truck won’t 
follow him along his route threw him 
so completely off schedule that for a 
few days he kept his teen-age son out 
of school mornings to pilot the 
unco-operative vehicle. A _ regular 
customer saw him emerge from an 
alleyway and cut across the next 
lawn with a cry of “Come on, boy 
giddyap!”’ followed by an indig- 
nant wail from his son ‘‘Dad —there 
you go again!” 


The nearly complete lack of any 
real summer weather and the on- 
slaught of a few dismal fall days 
understandably moved an Ottawa 
friend of ours to foreboding thoughts 
of battling another winter in the 
nation’s capital. “‘Why, I remember 
one day last winter when Wellington 


Street in front of the Parliament 
buildings was like an icy chute. 
Dozens of cars got jammed in a 
tangle all because the front car on 
the slope couldn’t get traction. 

“Finally the driver called to a 
passing pedestrian to give him a 
shove. Well, this poor fellow shoved 
and shoved but he couldn’t get much 
af a grip either. Finally he braced 
one foot against the bumper of the 
car behind, gave a mighty heave 
and off went the stalled car with a 
rush. 

“Tl never forget the look in that 
man’s eyes as he lay there where he 
landed, full length in the slush, 
watching the car disappear down the 
street.” 

. e « 


The minister came for dinner the 
other night in the home of a young 
couple in Victoria. He was a stout 
Presbyterian and violently opposed 
to the demon rum in all its forms. 
Just as he arrived the two-year-old 
daughter of the house sat down at 
her own little table to eat her supper, 
while mother explained to the young- 
ster that her usual mug had momen- 
tarily vanished and as a_ special 
privilege she could try drinking from 
a glass. The toddler proudly picked 
up the flowing beaker of milk, cocked 
a delighted eye at the parson and 
exclaimed, ‘‘Down the hatch!” 


Every newspaper man knows the 
frustration of those dog days when 
nothing happens anywhere, but we 
never knew one to express his resent- 
print 


ment in until we read the 





Warmley column in a recent issue of 


the Moose Mountain Star-Standard, 
published at Arcola, Sask. 

“No news last week and very little 
this week,” read the first item. ““The 
people in this district seem deter 
mined to keep their doings under 
cover; well, maybe they need to.”’ 


Parade pays $5 to $10 for true, humorous anecdotes reflecting the current 


Canadian scene. No 


Maclean’s Magazine. 481 University 


contribu tions can 


be returned. 4ddress Parade, ¢/0 


fve.. Toronto. 
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Woodland Foragers 


Ix THE SHADOW’S of the thickets, through the silence of the 
forest floor and the secret pathways of the marshes, 
go the upland game birds. With their soft, barred 


plumage they are perfectly camouflaged. 


They are all valuable as game species, and should be 
conserved. Pheasants are now raised on farms, but 
these methods cannot replace the natural increase of the 
wild. By being true sportsmen in observing game laws, 
\ 
hunters can help to protect these handsome birds. 
Look around your own neighborhood at any time—you'll be 
amazed at the new world of nature to be found right on your 
own doorstep! Appreciation is the first step roward 
protection. Once you've discovered nature, you'll 


want to keep it unspoiled. 
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